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‘NSTUDY THIS SUMMER 
IN BEAUTIFUL HAWAII... 
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June 29—August 7 


MID scenes of breath-catching beauty... 

this fully-accredited university offers more 
than one hundred subjects . . . under a faculty 
of world renown. School administrators and 
social scientists will find inspiration in the 
Seminar on Education in the Pacific Countries, 
held in conjunction with the Summer Session 
with the cooperation of Yale University and 
Carnegie Corporation. Tuition and living costs 
. . . fares on swift luxurious liners sailing fre- 
quently from Pacific Coast ports... are unu- 
sually low. For little more than you would 
spend at home you may enjoy a summer of de- 


rt 
lightful study and experience ... in Hawaii! 





Among the guest professors on the distinguished 


summer faculty are: 


DR. WILLARD THORP, Assistant Professor of 
English, Princeton. @ DR. FRANCIS D. CUR- 
TIS, Professor of Secondary Education, Michi- 
gan. @ DR. W. E. BLATZ, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Toronto. ®@ DR. ERNEST W. TIEGS, 
Dean of University College and Professor of 
Education, University of Southern California. @ 
HARRIET GOLDSTEIN, Associate Professor, 
Economics, Minnesota. @® MILLARD 
S, Noted Artist and Assistant Professor 
Scripps College. @ DR. SAMUEL GUY 
INMAN, Specialist Latin American Affairs. 


special bulletin containing detailed informa- 


will be sent upon request. Please address: 


Director of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY of HAWAII 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENTS AT ST. LOUIS 


By Dr. BELMONT FARLEY 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


InN a stone panel high above the classic 
entrance to the new Municipal Auditorium 
in St. Louis are carved these words by Carl 
Schurz, son of a school teacher, famous Mis- 
souri statesman, champion of liberty on two 
continents : 

Democratic government will be the more suc- 

cessful, the more the public opinion ruling it is 

enlightened and inspired by full discussion. 

The greatest danger threatening democratic in- 


stitutions comes from those influences which 
tend to stifle or demoralize discussion. 


Under this aegis met more than ten thou- 
sand school leaders, February 22 to 27, 1936, 
in the sixty-sixth annual convention of the 
Department of Superintendence to insist 
upon unstifled discussion in American class- 
rooms. Alexander J. Stoddard, president 
of the department and superintendent of 
schools, Providence, Rhode Island, had 
chosen for the convention theme, ‘‘The 
Function of the Schools in the Democracy.’’ 
Nearly every convention session pointed to 
freedom of learning and teaching as a vital 
principle of that function. 

Freedom of speech was not only advo- 
cated, but encouraged and exemplified in 
convention discussions. Seventy-two group 
meetings, thirty-six of which were organized 
head-on debates, increased the usual num- 
ber of convention speakers on the depart- 
ment’s annual program to more than six 
hundred. From the scores of committee 








rooms deeply hidden in the gigantic ma- 
sonry of the St. Louis labyrinthian meeting 
place came sounds of argument that rever- 
berated across the land. The enthusiasm of 
the debaters was so contagious that unin- 
vited organizations and prominent indi- 
viduals in the nation far removed from the 
scene joined in the discussions by telegram. 
Sharp disagreement with the opinions of 
some convention speakers was expressed. 
On the last day of the meeting, President 
Stoddard read to a general session from a 
sheaf of telegrams a few selected protests 
and, taking a tip from Voltaire, made the 
following statement which better than any- 
thing said at the convention indicates the 
spirit of tolerance which prevailed: 


Regardless of how strongly we may disapprove a 
statement by a particular speaker, we should and 
will do everything within our power to protect his 
right to say it. On the other hand, it is only fair 
that the speaker himself assume full responsibility 
for the consequences of his statement. There can 
be no other meaning to academic freedom. Let 
pitiless time, that great critic of greatness, place 
its estimate on what has been said at this great 
convention. That which has been the truth is likely 
to persist, especially if it has real significance for 
the problems of our profession. If it is false, or of 
little significance, it will be forgotten. 


A sympathetic daily press, forced fre- 
quently to fight its own battles for freedom 
of speech, editorialized approvingly. The 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 
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The pupils of this day ought to know what is 
going on in the world, and the right and the duty 
of teachers . . . to inform their charges of the po- 
litical, economic and social trends, and the charac- 
ter of governmental institutions that have recently 
appeared, should not be restricted if such informa- 
tion is imparted as a contribution to their stock of 
knowledge. 


The editorial continued this comment on 
freedom of learning with the qualifications 
set forth in the meetings of the educators 
themselves: 


When teachers appear before their pupils as ad- 
vocates of theories antagonistic to democracy and 
seek to indoctrinate them with such ideas, they 
become propagandists and betrayers of the trust 
imposed upon them. 


For the convention, this restriction was 
summarized in the report of the Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies Curriculum in the 
following words: 


This freedom is not and cannot be absolute... 
nor is it to be violated by using the schoolroom as 
a place to force personal opinions and dogmas upon 
the pupils. 


The 1936 Yearbook of the department, 
written by the Commission on the Social 
Studies Curriculum, headed by Charles B. 
Glenn, superintendent of schools, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, was the outstanding report 
of the convention. The Yearbook pointed 
out as the major factors conditioning the 
social studies: (1) the nature of society; 
(2) the rdle of education and the school; 
and (3) the nature of the learner and 
the learning process. The study was ap- 
proached from these three angles. The 
commission traced the trends of the cur- 
riculum in social studies, analyzed the 
social studies program as a whole and out- 
lined principles for the selection of content 
in social studies courses adapted to the 
changing needs of students at the junior 
and senior high-school levels. 

The Yearbook report was made in jury 
panel discussion. The panel included the 
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following members of the Yearbook Com. 
mission : 


Charles B. Glenn, superintendent of schools, Bir. 
mingham, Ala., chairman. 

Charles A. Beard, author and historian, New Mil. 
ford, Conn. 

Herbert B. Bruner, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 

Leslie A. Butler, superintendent of schools, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

George S. Counts, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 
):, Pee" 

Frank N. Freeman, professor of educational psy- 
chology, the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Til. 

Leonard V. Koos, professor of secondary educa- 
tion, the University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Paul T. Rankin, supervising director, curriculum 
and research, Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Virgil Stinebaugh, director of junior high schools 
and curriculum revision, Public Schools, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

Ralph W. Tyler, professor of education, Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Howard E. Wilson, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Two superintendents represented the audi- 
ence on the panel: Frederick H. Bair, 
superintendent of schools, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, and Worcester Warren, superinten- 
dent of schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The program presenting the social stud- 
ies report was introduced by Historian 
Charles A. Beard in an address entitled 
‘‘The Scholar in an Age of Conflicts.’’ 
Dr. Beard described the primary function 
of the public schools as the training of 
minds and the dissemination of knowledge 
useful to individuals and society. He 
eriticized those who look to the schools to 
correct the ills of humanity: 


The teacher cannot be a firewarden, policeman, 
soldier, and politician combined. The teacher is 
another kind of person, with other duties and re- 
sponsibilities—the duties and responsibilities of the 
scholar. _ It is right and proper, of course, that any 
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individual teacher may feel bound to assume the 
obligations of the soldier, propagandist, or poli- 
tician. In this ease let the teacher take up the pro- 
fession with which such obligations are properly 


associated. 


However, Dr. Beard’s conception of the 
scholar was practical rather than academic: 


The mind of the scholar does not operate in a 
vacuum. It functions in American society. The 
knowledge which it discovers, accumulates, and dis- 
seminates is bound to have influence upon the pre- 
vailing conceptions of the good life, the conduct of 
the practical arts, and the governance of society. 


Following the commission’s suggestions 
for the revision of the social studies cur- 
riculum, the principles set forth were ap- 
plied in a practical demonstration which 
hundreds of conventioners called the high 
spot of the programs. Roy W. Hatch, of 
the State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, taught a class of St. 
Louis high-school seniors in the problems 
of democracy, illustrating the treatment of 
controversial subjects in the classroom. 

This clinical procedure was interesting 
from the standpoint of its mechanics as well 
as from that of its content and purpose. 
The thirty students recited through loud- 
speaking microphones from the platform 
of the convention hall, which was large 
enough to seat thousands of people. It is 
unlikely that a demonstration class has ever 
been conducted before so large an audience. 

The class considered the question: ‘‘In 
view of recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court, should the New Deal have a re- 
deal?’’ The discussion was an exhibition 
of great teaching, as Dr. Hatch brought 
out the various issues and controversial 
points involved in the topic. Finally, he 
asked the members of the class to consider 
themselves on the bench of the Supreme 
Court and to east their votes on the con- 
stitutionality of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. The class voted that 
measure constitutional. 
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‘How would you have voted?’’ one of the 
pupils asked Dr. Hatch. Thus was raised, 
evidently without foreplanning, the ques- 
tion of the teacher’s neutrality in the class- 
room. And what earnest student has never 
asked his teacher such a question? This 
teacher’s answer showed his opinion was 
opposed to that of the class. Then he asked 
the class whether he should have told them 
how he stood on the question. The expres- 
sions of student appreciation for an oppos- 
ing view-point were refreshing evidence of 
tolerance in to-day’s youth, while the in- 
sistence of members of the class upon their 
right to retain their own views was a hope- 
ful sign of self-reliance in those in whose 
minds and hands the destiny of America 
rests. 

The convention began on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 22, with registration of members and 
opening of the largest exhibit of school 
equipment and supplies displayed at one of 
these annual meetings since the depression 
era. The exhibit space of the new St. Louis 
Auditorium was completely filled. The 330 
booths were elaborate examples of the ex- 
hibitors’ art. The extensive exhibit was 
taken as an optimistic note in the trend of 
business recovery—a note which was sup- 
plemented at the convention by the an- 
nouncement that 80 per cent. of the cities of 
the United States had either wholly or par- 
tially restored their school salary schedules. 

Glenn Frank, president of the University 
of Wisconsin, was the key-note speaker of 
the convention at the Sunday vesper ser- 
vice held in the Opera House of the Audito- 
rium from which hundreds of conventioners 
were turned because of lack of room. Dr. 
Frank’s answer to the question, ‘‘ What is 
the biggest contribution the schools can 
make to the social order?’’ was that the 
most imperatively necessary business of the 
schools in a democracy is to provide that 
form of government with leadership and 
understanding. As to the ideals behind 
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that understanding and the power behind 
that leadership, President Frank had to 


Say: 
o 


Until recently few, if any Americans, could be 
found who did not think this enslavement of the 
schools to a formula utterly dangerous. Lately, 
however, from the widely separated quarters of the 
Right and the Left have arisen Americans who de- 
mand that the schools be made agencies of propa- 
ganda. 

The Americans from the Right, who are advance- 
ing this notion of the schools, want the schools to 
become agencies of propaganda for their particular 
conservative concept of the traditional social order. 

The Americans from the Left, who are advancing 
this notion of the schools, want the schools to be- 
come agencies of propaganda for their particular 
brand of new social order based upon some measure 
of collectivism. 

I am against both of these groups. 

The schools will cease to be educational institu- 
tions if either gains control. 


A feature of the vesper service was the 
presentation to Herbert Weet, formerly 
superintendent of schools in Rochester, New 
York, with a life membership in the De- 
partment of Superintendence. The pres- 
entation was made by Frank P. Graves, 
state commissioner of education, Albany, 
New York. Commissioner Graves’s tribute 
to Dr. Weet follows: 


. a man of intellectual honesty, moral indepen- 
dence, sound judgment, absolute fairness, unflinch- 
ing courage—a broadminded and sympathetic friend 
of youth and humanity as a whole. 


The address of welcome and presentation 
of the gavel was made at the Sunday after- 
noon session by Henry J. Gerling, St. Louis 
superintendent of schools, host to the con- 
vention. The welcome extended by St. 
Louis was one of the most cordial ever 
The St. Louis 
Board of Education is well acquainted with 
this annual convention. 


shown the superintendents. 


For years under 
the leadership of its secretary-treasurer, 
Philip J. Hickey, the St. Louis board has 
accompanied Superintendent Gerling to 
the meetings of the Department of Super- 
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intendence. The entire staff of the board 
and hundreds of teachers and school officers 
throughout the system were assigned spe- 
cific tasks in connection with the convention. 

An important feature of the Sunday 
night program was furnished by the local 
school and church choirs in a combined 
chorus of five hundred Negro voices in a 
repertoire of Negro spirituals, heart songs 
of long ago and songs of modern composers. 
A special presentation of this grand chorus 
was broadcast on a hookup of the National 
Broadeasting Company. A _ platform of 
dramatics and music furnished by artists 
of the National Broadeasting Company 
followed the choirs. 

A note reminiscent of the leadership of 
St. Louis in American education was a 
tribute to William Torrey Harris, outstand- 
ing United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, by John W. Withers, formerly super- 
intendent of schools in St. Louis, now dean 
of the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. Another great educational leader 
was memorialized by Payson Smith, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, in an address on Horace 
Mann. The address was a preliminary step 
in the observance of the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of Horace Mann’s acceptance of 
the secretaryship of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education in 1837. An address 
by U. S. Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker was in keeping with Carl 
Schurz’s statement ornamenting the Au- 
ditorium entrance, as the commissioner 
urged the public forum as a type of edu- 
cation for democracy. Said Commissioner 
Studebaker : 


The social organization we call democracy is based 
upon two important principles. First, that the ma- 
jority shall determine the policy with respect to any 
given issue at any time; second, that the right of 
the minority to attempt to become the majority 
through the use of free speech, free press and free 
assemblage shall be assured. 


On the same program Thomas H. Briggs, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, out- 
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lined the report of the Committee on Orien- 
tation of Secondary Education appointed 
four years ago by the Department of Secon- 
dary School Principals. This report in- 
cluded a discussion of the ten most impor- 
tant issues in secondary education. Among 
these issues are: Whether secondary educa- 
tion shall be provided at public expense for 
all normal individuals or for only a limited 
number; whether there shall be a common 
curriculum for all, or differentiated offer- 
ings; whether secondary education should 
be considered a preparation for advanced 
studies or as a satisfaction of needs as far 
as it is continued. The most important con- 
flict in secondary education according to Dr. 
Briggs is whether the high school should 
ask merely the adjustment of youth to pre- 
vailing social ideals or should seek the re- 
construction of society. 

While there was little convention dis- 
cussion of the financial difficulties of the 
schools, the question of federal aid to edu- 
cation had a prominent position on general 
session programs. Significant quotations 
from the addresses of three principal speak- 
ers on this program follow: 

Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago: 


I am here and now explicitly advocating a distri- 
bution of federal appropriations for general educa- 
tion... in such a way that federal support will 
go first to those parts of the country where money 
is most needed to maintain schools. I believe in 
intelligent discrimination rather than blind mathe- 
matical distribution. 


Paul R. Mort, Teachers College, Columbia 
University : 
. . . Federal support should be associated with no 


The amount of federal aid to be granted 
a mathematical 


control. 
states should, be determined on 
basis, defined in the law. 


Lotus D. Coffman, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota: 


The National Advisory Committee on Education 
in 1931 favored the use of federal funds for public 
education; it disapproved federal laws that provide 
for the matching of monies; it opposed the giving 
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of federal authorities the right to approve or reject 
state plans; it called upon the Federal government 
to restrict all of its grants for special types of edu- 
cation ... that future grants be apportioned on 
the basis of need . . . that federal control be re- 
stricted to audits of the funds. . . . Nothing has 
happened in the last five years that would materi- 
ally change these recommendations. 


The Resolutions Committee of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, after insist- 
ing upon an equitable system of state aid 
based upon the principle of taxing the 
wealth of the state wherever it may be 
found for the support of the education of 
the children of the state wherever they 
may be located, expressed the sentiment of 
the department in a resolution that de- 
manded : 


A system of federal aid similarly based upon the 
principle of equality of educational opportunity for 
all the children of the United States. Such aid 
should be administered by the state departments of 
education of the several states on a scientific equali- 
zation basis but entirely divorced from federal 
control. 


Opposition to federal control was voiced 
time and again in convention speeches that 
touched upon New Deal activities in edu- 
cation, and proposed federal aid to the 
regular program of public education in the 
states. Said George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, after a de- 
scription of the tendency of government to 
shape educational policies: 

The time has arrived for our profession to call 
attention to the dangers inherent in the legislation 
placing control in the federal government... . It 
is high time that we demand that the complete con- 
trol of education, free from interference or domina- 


tion by the federal government, be returned to the 
people of the several states. 


During the convention, the Legislative 
Commission of the National Education As- 
sociation, headed by Sidney B. Hall, state 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Virginia, gave final approval to a_pro- 
posed federal aid bill which will be intro- 
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duced in the present session of the United 

States Congress. The proposed bill pro- 
vides for the distribution of $225,000,000 
on the basis of five dollars annually per 
child between the ages of five and twenty 
years. An additional $75,000,000 would 
be distributed as an equalizing fund with 
consideration for the ability of the states 
to pay and the size of their respective edu- 
cational tasks. 

Consistent with the controversial tenor 
of convention sessions was the symposium 
on current issues in which representatives 
appointed by the national committees of 
the three major political parties partici- 
pated. Norman Thomas, formerly a presi- 
dential candidate, spoke for the Socialist 
Party. Henry J. Allen, formerly governor 
of Kansas, spoke for the Republican Party. 
U. S. Senator Alben W. Barkley repre- 
sented the Democratic Party. No such 
stirring political debate between opposing 
political leaders as a campaign warms up 
has taken place in this country since the 
debates of Abraham Lincoln and Stephen 
A. Douglas on the hustings of mid-west 
prairies. Each speaker’s address was pune- 
tuated with frequent sympathetic laughter 
and applause from the convention’s largest 
audience. 

Said the St. Louis Post-Dispatch edi- 
torially : 

Had the convention here consisted of no more 
than the one meeting, it would have been worth the 
assembling of school officials from all parts of the 
country. . . . Since the audience consisted largely 
of school men and women whose work is educating 
the youth of America, the revelations of the 
Thomas-Allen-Barkley debate may well prove an 
illuminating force in politics on a national scale. 
May this fine example be followed by other organi- 


zations, and the debate . . . become a technique of 


the present campaign. 


Wednesday evening found the conven- 
tioners in the midst of a program of enter- 
tainment and discussion devoted to the edu- 
of musie and art. Elda 


cational values 
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Vettori, dramatic soprano of the Metro. 
politan Opera Company, a native of St. 
Louis, honored her home town by entertain- 
ing its guests in a varied program of songs. 
Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music, addressed this session on 
the topic, ‘‘Music Invades the Public 
School Curriculum.’’ John L. Tildsley, 
assistant superintendent of schools, New 
York City, spoke on ‘‘The Immediate 
Values of Art Education.’’ 

Special educational fields were covered 
in general sessions by Carl L. Schrader, 
state supervisor of physical education, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, on the subject ‘‘ Physi- 
cal Education Becomes a Fundamental’’; 
by Arthur G. Crane, president of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, who discussed the 
problems of radio broadcasting under the 
topic, ‘‘America Must Choose,’’ and by 
Kirtley F. Mather, professor of geology, 
Harvard University, who discussed the im- 
provement of human nature and the revi- 
sion of social structures in an address on 
‘*Adult Education: A Tide in the Affairs 
of Men.’’ 

John A. Sexson, superintendent of 
schools, Pasadena, Calif., outlined the con- 
siderations that impelled the National 
Edueation Association and the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence to attempt the 
development of a long-term program for 
public education in America through the 
appointment of the Educational Policies 
Commission. Superintendent Sexson, a 
member of the commission, pointed out the 
historical ‘‘ matter-of-fact attitude’’ toward 
the schools, their support, their manage- 
ment and toward public education as a 

service of government. He showed how a 
system of education considered secure and 
beyond serious question had been paralyzed 
with catastrophic suddenness by economic 
depression, and that, while the low point of 
economic crisis was considered past, there 
is little reason for believing that the schools 
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will completely recover under existing con- 
ditions. ‘‘The commission,’’ Superinten- 
dent Sexson said, ‘‘ will seek courageous lay 
and professional leadership in a study of 
the financial, social and educational prob- 
lems involved in a long-term planning.’’ 

President Agnes Samuelson, of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, spoke in be- 
half of the rural schools in an address 
entitled ‘‘Rural Education and the Na- 
tional Welfare,’’ which has been published 
in SCHOOL AND Society for February 29. 
President Samuelson discussed the farm- 
er’s contribution to human advancement 
and ealled attention to the inadequacy of 
rural schools compared to those in urban 
communities in spite of the proportionately 
larger number of children in the open coun- 
try. The weaknesses of rural schools were 
charged by President Samuelson directly 
to lack of funds: 


The situation in rural areas where there are 
underprivileged children is not due to indifference 
on the part of parents. . . . The only way by which 
adequate school facilities can be made available to 
all children is through federal action. It cannot be 
done through local effort alone, nor even by all of 
the states acting at one time. 


The final convention session featured 
Will Durant, philosopher and _ lecturer. 
Dr. Durant discussed what he sees as a 
tendeney toward biological degeneration in 
American society due to birth control 
among the upper classes. Caswell Grave, 
head of the department of biology, Wash- 
ington University, and other members of 
the panel on Philosopher Durant’s subject, 
‘The Crisis in American Civilization,’’ 
took issue with him on his gloomy picture 
of life as well as the social implications of 
his biological theories. 

The Committee on a Longer-Planned 
Program for the Department of Superin- 
tendence, headed by Paul C. Stetson, for- 
merly president of the department and 


superintendent of schools, Indianapolis, 
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presented proposals for a change of name 
for the department and for a revision of 
the procedure of electing officers, which, 
according to the constitution, must lay on 
the table until the next convention for final 
action. The committee made the following 
recommendations, which were approved by 
the executive session of the active members 


of the department : 


(1) That it is not advisable to accept additional 
allied departments or organizations, and that it be 
the policy of the Department to discourage the 
scheduling of other meetings in connection with the 
annual convention that tend to detract from the 
main purposes of the meeting of the Department. 

(2) That a convention appraisal committee be 
appointed by the president of the Department of 
Superintendence. 

(3) That the Department continue to distribute 
to its members the Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association and maintain the Edu- 
cational Research Service. 

(4) That there be inaugurated a continuing com- 
mittee of the Department of Superintendence with 
staggered terms of membership to determine poli- 
cies, procedures, and organizations in connection 
with convention exhibits. 

(5) That the Department of Superintendence 
send to the Educational Policies Commission the 
problem of effecting a national organization of the 
school forces of the country which shall be repre- 
sentative of the full scope of public education. 


The executive session disapproved the fol- 
lowing recommendations of the Committee 
on a Longer-Planned Program: 


(1) That no more Yearbook Commissions be ap- 
pointed and that no more yearbooks be printed 
after the commissions now appointed have made 
their reports. 

(2) That the report of the appraisal committee 
supplant in part the official report of the conven- 
tion proceedings. 


The subject of loyalty oaths mingled 
with discussions on academic freedom at 
the convention. The resolution on aca- 
demic freedom, printed below, was wired 
to Superintendent Frank W. Ballou, of 
the Washington, D. C., schools, for reading 
at a hearing of the District of Columbia 
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Committee of the House of Representatives 
on the so-called ‘‘red rider.’’ This mea- 
sure, passed as a rider on the District Ap- 
propriation Bill, requires all teachers in 
the District of Columbia, before receiving 
their bi-monthly pay checks to sign a state- 
ment that they have neither taught nor 
advocated Communism in school or out. 
The telegram, signed by President A. J. 
Stoddard and Secretary 8S. D. Shankland, 
made it plain that the convention body 
considered the embarrassment of District 
of Columbia teachers a violation of the 
principles set forth in this resolution. For 
the educational welfare of the nation the 
repeal of the ‘‘red rider’’ 
urged. 


was vigorously 


The convention body formally recognized 
what a St. Louis newspaper characterized 
as ‘‘an outrage that has been done educa- 
tion by what amounts to the dismissal of 
Dr. Payson Smith from the post of Com- 
missioner of Education in Massachusetts. ’’ 
A statement and a resolution were intro- 
duced on the floor of the closed session of 
the department by the executive commit- 
tee. The statement follows: 


On December 18, 1935, the work of Payson Smith 
as Commissioner of Education in Massachusetts was 
terminated, after nineteen years of distinguished 
service. The facts in connection with this action 
against Dr. Smith and the appointment of his suc- 
cessor, as well as subsequent developments in the 
whole Massachusetts department of education, have 
been submitted voluntarily to the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Department of Superintendence by eciti- 
zens both within and without the profession in Mas- 
sachusetts. These facts have been documented and 
constitute a matter of record at the headquarters 
This 
record is open to inspection by any interested mem- 
ber of the Department. 


office of the Department of Superintendence. 


Numerous requests have 
been received, both from Massachusetts and various 
other parts of the country, that some appropriate 
action be taken by the Department of Superinten- 
dence to call attention generally to the educational 
implications of this event in Massachusetts. 

There have been other instances of the political 
removal from office of educational administrators. 
The facts in connection with this case in Massachu- 
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setts are such that it is difficult to realize that this 
event could have happened here in America, and 
especially in Massachusetts, with its brilliant educa. 
tional traditions, enriched by distinguished leaders 
such as Horace Mann and Charles W. Eliot. We 
are confident that the citizens of the great Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, which in the past has con- 
tributed so much to the cause of education, will not 
allow this action to be forgotten or condoned. We 
recognize fully the sovereignty of the people of 
Massachusetts in dealing with their own problems 
in their own way. 

It is the disease itself, of which this case in Mas- 
sachusetts is one of the symptoms, that concerns 
the profession generally, as represented by the 
Department of Superintendence. 


The resolution is based on this state- 
ment: 


Therefore, be it resolved, That the Department 
of Superintendence here assembled in St. Louis, 
Missouri, February 25, 1936, condemn, as contrary 
to the principles upon which the public schools of 
America were founded, any removal or appointment 
of a teacher, administrator, or any other employee 
of these schools, on the basis of or in any manner 
because of political or partisan considerations; and 
further, that this statement be construed as apply- 
ing to educational positions nationally, in the vari- 
ous states, and in the local school systems; and 
further, that we condemn not only those without 
our profession who would desecrate the high pur- 
poses for which our schools were founded and are 
maintained, but even more do we denounce those 
within our own ranks, as being more culpable than 
any others and unworthy of membership in our pro- 
fession, who aid and abet partisan political acts 
affecting the schools or who themselves resort to 
political manipulation to secure positions in the 
schools. 


Both statement and_ resolution were 
adopted with only three dissenting votes. 
President Roosevelt, writing from the 
White House on February 21, addressed 
the following letter to Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education: 


I sincerely regret that pressure of official busi- 
ness makes it impossible for me to accept the invi- 
tation to address the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Association. I 
do, however, wish to extend cordial greetings to 
you and to express the deep conviction I have that 
in your hands and in the hands of America’s teach- 
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ers resides the destiny of our country to a far 
greater degree than in the hands of any other 
group. 

It has been my policy from the beginning of 
my term of office to rely upon the resourcefulness, 
the intelligence, the training, and the idealism of 
men and women chosen from among the best prod- 
ucts of our American educational system. Democ- 
racy more than any other form of government 
demands the leadership of a group so chosen. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that these 
leaders can render effective service only when they 
have the intelligent support of the millions of citi- 
zens in this country. To insure this support the 
citizenship must have an understanding of the 
problems confronted by those who are at once their 
leaders and their servants. The public must under- 
stand the issues involved in the solutions proposed. 
This understanding on the part of the public should 
be one of the chief outcomes of education. 

During times like these when changes are wide- 
spread and rapid, schools and colleges have an 
unusual responsibility to bring to the people an 
understanding of these changes in order that modi- 
fications in governmental practices may be made 
rapidly enough to keep government abreast of the 
demands for social and economic progress. If 
governmental changes lag too far behind vital 
social needs, the Government is bound to appear 
impotent in its efforts to serve the common citizen 
and to advance the public welfare. 

May I congratulate you and the teachers of this 
country upon the excellent service that the schools 
and colleges are rendering. May I also exhort you 
to approach your task of the training of the citi- 
zenship of this country in a thoroughly realistic 
fashion. What is going on in many countries of 
the world to institute forms of government which 
are not responsive to popular will is well-known 
to you. 

The United States still stakes its faith on the 
democratic way of life. We believe in the repre- 
sentative form of government. We dare not close 
our eyes, however, to the fact that the only way 
in which that representative form of government 
can persist is through an educated electorate. This 
electorate must be thoroughly conscious of the 
issues which its representatives confront. It must 
be trained to assume its full responsibility. It 
must stand ready to support those representatives 
who give fullest allegiance to the principles and 
practices which are fundamental to genuinely 
democratic purposes. 

What our leading statesmen have said through- 
out all the history of this country is as true to-day 
as it has ever been; a free people can remain free 
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only when ‘‘they know well the great principles 
and causes upon which their happiness depends.’’ 


Candidates for the presidency of the de- 
partment were: A. L. Threlkeld, superin- 
tendent of schools, Denver; William J. 
Bogan, superintendent of schools, Chicago, 
and Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis. Superintendent A. 
L. Threlkeld was elected. Retiring-presi- 
dent Alexander J. Stoddard automatically 
becomes first vice-president for the ensuing 
year. Jesse H. Mason, superintendent of 
schools, Canton, Ohio, was elected second 
vice-president. The newly elected member 
of the Executive Committee is J. C. Coch- 
ran, superintendent of schools, San An- 
tonio, Texas, who succeeds Carroll R. 
Reed, Minneapolis. 

The resolutions adopted were as follows: 


Education is a primary function of the State and 
was recognized as such by the founders of our 
country. This principle is the foundation of our 
democratic ideals and institutions. For the effec- 
tive realization of the objectives of public educa- 
tion, for the preservation of our American stand- 
ards of freedom through equality of individual 
opportunity, the national Department of Superin- 
tendence endorses the following resolutions: 


I. THE PROGRAM 


We urge for the schools of the several states a 
minimum educational program which shall include: 

1. A full day’s schooling for a full term of 180 
days for all children between the ages of 5 and 18 
in a well-equipped modern school building. 

2. A complete program of education for every 
child, including: 

a. Well organized elementary grade instruc- 
tion beginning with the kindergarten. 

b. Secondary education broad enough to 
satisfy the educational needs of pupils 
of varying types and interests. 

e. Continuation schools for children who, be- 
cause of circumstances beyond their con- 
trol, are compelled to seek employment. 

d. Special training for both gifted and handi- 
eapped children. 

e. Adequate health service for all children. 

3. A compulsory school attendance law which 
does not discriminate against rural children and 
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which protects children from labor unsuitable to 
their age, experience, and physical development. 

4. A modern curriculum extending from the kin- 
dergarten through the secondary school adequate to 
furnish to pupils an understanding of the world in 
which they live and to enable them to participate as 
useful members of society. 

5. Teachers with a minimum of four years of 
professional preparation beyond high school; 
supervisors and administrators with a minimum of 
five years of professional preparation in addition 
to successful teaching experience. 

6. For a teacher so trained a legal minimum sal- 
ary of not less than $100 per month, with a reason- 
able degree of security and legal tenure, condi- 
tioned on professional improvement for all teachers, 
and a sound retirement system for all educational 
employees. 

7. A well-defined legal status for the superin- 
tendent of schools. 


II. THE CURRICULUM 


1. Public education is a social device. As such, 
it is most efficient when it promotes the ends which 
have inspired the type of social existence in which 
the school is placed. In America the intention has 
been to guarantee life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness to the masses through a democratic form 
of government. Public education must, therefore, 
reconsecrate itself to the task of maintaining demo- 
cratic ideals in the midst of social and economic 
adjustment. 

2. The public school can help make democracy 
safe for the world. We recognize that the special 
privilege, ignorance, and selfishness within our 
gates are enemies even more menacing than any 
that may be threatening from without. We urge, 
therefore, that the instructional program should aid 
pupils to a clear recognition of these enemies of 
democracy in order that those who will soon partici- 
pate in society may the more fully attack its prob- 
lems in a spirit of intelligent patriotism. 

3. We recognize that many of the most critical 
problems facing the American people to-day are 
economic in nature. We also recognize that the 
American people are economically confused and 
that we are in imminent danger of making serious 
mistakes from which it will be difficult for the 
country to recover. We believe, therefore, that the 
time has come when the schools of the United States 
should seriously attack the problem of introducing 
economic understandings and experiences suitable 
to children of every age level as an integral part 
of our curriculum, applying to the problem those 
technics of curriculum construction and method 
which have been so successful with other materials 
of instruction. 
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4. We recognize the inter-related functions anq 
responsibilities of all educative agencies—the press, 
the radio, the theater, and the church—as well as 
the schools in the full achievement of a democratic 
life in our country. But we call attention to the 
problem created by the fact that conditions of 
social change not fully recognized in the curricula 
of our schools are often the occasion for organized 
social pressure which seeks to commit schools to the 
observance of special days and weeks, and the in- 
sistence on the introduction of special curricula, 
Such sporadic measures tend to disintegrate an 
already overcrowded and over-compartmented cur- 
riculum involving education in propaganda methods 
and dictating the nature and content of the cur- 
riculum in ways which are subversive to the general 
good. 

While not unmindful of such facts as the ap- 
palling increase in fatalities due to motor acci- 
dents, amounting to over 100% in the ages of 15 
to 19, we maintain that the development of sound 
social attitudes and understandings on the part of 
adults as well as adolescents and children on such 
problems as public safety, traffic, and accident con- 
trol, law enforcement and drunkenness can only 
result from action based on sound long-term social 
and educational planning and administration. 


III. ADULT EDUCATION 


The growing needs of the adult population for 
such education as will fit them for their social, 
economic, and civic responsibilities should be 
frankly faced by those responsible for the admin- 
istration of our public school system, and we there- 
fore recommend: 

1. That adult education be recognized as a func- 
tion of the publie school system. 

2. That local communities be encouraged to make 
increasingly liberal provision for forums and simi- 
lar services through state and federal support. 

3. That adult education programs be kept fune- 
tional and dynamic as needs may arise and care- 
fully guarded from undue formalization. 

4. That the public schools should seek opportuni- 
ties for cooperation with and function through such 
existing community and state agencies as are al- 
ready making worthwhile contributions to adult 
education. 

5. That the public school should provide a pro- 
gram which will recognize the needs of youth 
between the approximate ages of 18 and 25. 


IV. RESEARCH 


Since research has been, and will continue to be, 
the most valuable tool we have in education, there 
should be increased facilities for well-related city, 
county, state, and national service. 
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1. Research service in public school systems 
should be strengthened and extended to include 
smaller communities and rural areas as well as 
cities. 

2. Due emphasis should be placed upon adminis- 
trative research. We recommend research to deter- 
mine a uniform system of child accounting. 

3. Due emphasis should also be placed on labora- 
tory studies of learning but the exploratory func- 
tion of pioneer studies, and basic experiments 
should be recognized as more vital and essential in 
a period of educational reconstruction than refined 
standardization of currently accepted practices and 
levels of achievement. This may well be the special 
function of special commissions and departments of 
education in universities. However, wherever op- 
portunity presents itself, field experiments should 
also be set up in public schools. In this connection 
we recognize the significance of constructive studies 
toward the development of functional curricula for 
the American secondary school. 

4. A ‘‘consumers’’ service should be evolved for 
the users of research, e.g., teachers and adminis- 
trators, to the end that reports may be more effec- 
tively interpreted into new practices and for insur- 
ing that the findings of educational research reach 
the general public in understandable form. 

5. So long as research is conducted independently 
in the various states and local communities it is 
inevitable that there should be a very considerable 
waste due to overlapping. We would again urge 
that the personnel of the federal Office of Educa- 
tion be materially increased in order that it may 
more largely coordinate and initiate the research 
service demanded by changing social conditions. 


V. SMALL SCHOOLS 


We commend the increasingly large number of 
agencies that are devoting themselves to the solu- 
tion of the problems of the small school. Wherever 
feasible, uneconomically small units should be 
eliminated. Many districts, however, can not be 
consolidated and even when consolidation is effected 
in our more sparsely settled areas, the enlarged 
units thus formed usually have small enrollments. 
Recent figures indicate that more than ninety per 
cent. of our school systems in the United States are 
in communities with populations of less than 2,500. 
It is evidently necessary, therefore, that adminis- 
trative, supervisory, and instructional technics be 
developed which are suited particularly to the 
smaller schools of the nation. 

We urge, in view of this situation, that the 
Department of Superintendence devote a year- 
book to the organization and administration of 
smaller schools and that more attention be given 
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to the problems and opportunities of such schools 
in the planning of the programs of this department. 


VI. FINANCING EDUCATION 


We believe that the financing of such a program 
as is embodied in these resolutions demands: 

1. The development of a broader tax base which 
will secure the needed revenue and equalize the 
financial burdens and obligations among the respec- 
tive sources of wealth and the determination of 
such a broader tax base through the appointment 
of expert non-political tax commissions. 

2. Larger units of taxation and educational ad- 
ministration, with the consequent reduction of over- 
lapping in governmental functions. 

3. An equitable system of state aid based upon 
the principle of taxing the wealth of the state 
wherever it may be found for the support of the 
education of the children of the state wherever they 
may be located. 

4. A system of federal aid similarly based upon 
the principle of equality of educational opportunity 
for all the children of the United States. Such aid 
should be administered by the state departments 
of education of the several states on a scientific 
equalization basis but entirely divorced from fed- 
eral control. 

5. Determined opposition to national groups 
which advocate fixing the limit of free public edu- 
cation at the elementary school level, and to leagues 
and alliances which are trying to emasculate the 
publie school program to protect wealth from taxa- 
tion. 

VII. FREEDOM FROM POLITICS 


1. The Department of Superintendence deplores 
the fact that in the expenditure of federal moneys 
in the name of education, laymen in Washington 
have abrogated to themselves the determination of 
educational needs and procedures. This depart- 
ment maintains that the term ‘‘emergency educa- 
tion’’ is an unfortunate hybrid which does not 
justify the violation of the profession. 

2. We also regret that in the distribution of 
federal funds for unemployed teachers and youth, 
the already existing needs of states and communi- 
ties were not recognized, and that regularly con- 
stituted educational authorities were in the main 
ignored. 

3. In the development of the educational fune- 
tion, each state, through its legislature, has found 
it necessary to delegate certain duties and powers 
to the local community. The board of education 
is the representative both of the people and of the 
state and is responsible to both. No intermediary 
municipal authority should be permitted to stand 
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between either the people and the board of educa- 
tion or between the board of education and the 
state. This means fiscal independence of all school 
boards. 

4. Since it is essential for the successful funce- 
tioning of a democracy that the citizens be well 
informed upon the vital issues of the day and since 
it is a primary purpose of our schools to train stu- 
dents to take their places in a democratic society, 
we are heartily in favor of that sort of academic 
freedom (1) which permits the teacher the com- 
plete liberty of political conduct and thought to 
which he is entitled as an American citizen, and 
(2) which at the same time obligates the teacher 
to present all available facts in controversial issues 
so that a realistic and accurate picture of American 
life and problems may be presented to the students, 
without forcing upon them the personal opinion or 
bias of any individual or group. Thus only can 
students learn to reach conclusions through critical 
thinking untrammeled by pressure or propaganda. 
We pledge the full strength of our organization 
to uphold every effort for the maintenance of the 
principle of academic freedom as thus defined. 

5. We insist that publie education should be free 
from partisan politics. The administration of 
schools, the development of school policies, the 
selection of teachers, and enactment of educational 
legislation should be determined solely by their 
contribution to the common welfare and only upon 
the advice of competent educational leadership. 


VIII. APPRECIATION 


1. We wish to express our deep appreciation to 
President Stoddard and to the persons who have 
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assisted him so efficiently in providing the very 
well arranged and highly inspiring program of this 
convention. 

2. We also desire to express to the residents of 
the splendid city of St. Louis our very sincere 
thanks for their kindly hospitality extended so cor- 
dially during our meetings here. 

3. We commend the press and radio of America 
for the space and the time that have been afforded 
public education during the past year as well as 
during this convention. Public education is a pub- 
lie responsibility. The white light of publicity has 
a purifying effect on public business; the thought- 
ful articles appearing in our periodicals have aided 
in securing dignified consideration for the problems 
of the school. 

4. Lastly, we pledge ourselves anew to the great 
work in which we are engaged. We resolve once 
again and with even greater sincerity and stead- 
fastness of purpose, to make the Public Schools of 
America a sound foundation for the pursuit of 
happiness, general prosperity, and social security 
for all its citizens. 


W. Howarp Priuussury, Chairman 
FrANCIS L. BAILEY Davip J. MALCOM 
Frep G. BISHOP CLYDE B. Moore 
J. C. COCHRAN JESSE R. OVERTURF 
JOHN H. DYER SuE M. PowErs 
L. W. FEIK THEODORE SAAM 
S. Monroe GRAVES F. L. SCHLAGLE 
WiLuiaM C. GriacGs GorRDON G. SINGLETON 
F. E. HENZLIK CHARLES L. SPAIN 
JOHN C. LINDSEY LAURA ZIRBES 





By Dr. JOHN W. WITHERS 


Ir is especially fitting that we should 
pause in this program to-day to pay tribute 
to Dr. Harris’s memory. For more than 
thirty-five years he was universally recog- 
nized both here and in Europe as the most 
distinguished philosopher and educator in 
America. This is the first meeting of this 
the centennial of his 
It is being held in St. Louis, where 


department since 
birth. 
he spent twenty-three of the most produe- 

1 Address before the general session, Department 
of Superintendence, St. Louis, February 24. 
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tive years of his distinguished career. For 
forty years he was an active participant 
and a powerful influence in the delibera- 
tions of this organization. President Wil- 
liam Lowe Bryan, long his intimate friend 
and co-worker, speaking recently of his 
commanding influence in the National Edu- 
cation Association, said: ‘‘He knew how to 
deal with men in the interests of his high 
purposes as effectively as the shrewdest 
Yankee, for he was Yankee before he was 
philosopher. He used to control the -deci- 
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sions of the National Education <Associa- 
tion year after year. When he said 
‘thumbs up’ on any proposal, it was 
adopted. When he said ‘thumbs down,’ 
that idea was dead as a dodo. They al- 
ways thought that he must be right, 
whether they understood what he was say- 
ing or not.’’ 

There are two ways customarily used in 
estimating one’s true place on the honor 
roll of our profession. The first is by the 
character and persistence of his profes- 
sional influence after he has gone, and the 
second the eritical judgment of competent 
co-workers who have been long and inti- 
mately associated with him. Shortly after 
Dr. Harris’s death, which occurred more 
than twenty-six years ago, the pendulum 
of professional thinking in philosophy and 
education swung away from Hegelian 
idealism, in which he profoundly believed 
and which, largely through his influence, 
had become the dominant philosophy of 
education in the United States, toward the 
realistic and pragmatic point of view of 
William James, John Dewey and others, 
which for the past several years has pre- 
vailed almost without challenge. There is 
at present, however, considerable evidence 
of renewed interest in Dr. Harris and his 
philosophy. Several meetings of philoso- 
phers and educators have been held and 
many articles published both here and in 
Europe commemorating the centennial of 
his birth. A recent issue of the Interna- 
tional Education Review, published in 
Germany, contains a number of apprecia- 
tive and instructive studies by German and 
American scholars covering practically the 
whole of his professional life and influence. 
The editor’s introduction contains the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘‘The International Ed- 
ucation Review consecrates this number to 
the memory of the American philosopher, 
William Torrey Harris, the hundredth an- 
niversary of whose birth will be celebrated 
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on September 10, 1935, by educated men 
throughout the world. On this occasion we 
think of Harris, the philosopher, educator 
and reformer who takes his place in the 
history of education and pedagogy as a 
very eminent pioneer of intellectual rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Europe.”’ 

Last December, at a joint meeting of the 
U. S. Office of Education and the National 
Council of State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education, Dr. Payson 
Smith, who appears on our program to- 
day, delivered a beautiful and scholarly 
appreciation of Dr. Harris, which has since 
been published in the January number of 
The Educational Record. Before leaving 
New York to attend this meeting I received 
a beautiful volume from the Open Court 
Publishing Company of Chicago containing 
a fine collection of scholarly addresses 
which were presented at a recent meeting 
of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Society. Appended to this 
volume is a bibliography of more than two 
hundred and fifty titles of books and ar- 
ticles by American and foreign scholars 
discussing Dr. Harris’s contributions to 
philosophy, education, literature and art. 
Several of these were published in Ger- 
many and France. 

We shall probably never go back in this 
country to any complete acceptance in 
theory or in practice of Dr. Harris’s ex- 
treme Hegelianism, but one can not read 
the foregoing and similar interpretations 
that are appearing to-day without realizing 
that his influence is still very much alive 
and sheds important light on the problems 
of life and education that we are facing 
to-day. 

One can not fully understand Dr. Har- 
ris’s remarkable career without studying 
his life in St. Louis and the influence of this 
city upon him. It was here that his profes- 
sional life began, and his active experience 
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during the twenty-three years spent in this 
city reveals clearly that St. Louis contrib- 
uted probably as much to his professional 
development as he contributed to the repu- 
tation of the city and to the enviable place 
which it held in American education. He 
discovered here the best possible environ- 
ment to stimulate, encourage and direct 
the full development of his peculiar genius. 

When he came to St. Louis in 1857 at the 
age of twenty-two, the city was already an 
epitome of American frontier civilization. 
It was the gateway to the West and the 
supply base of numerous exploratory and 
settlement movements. The population 
had rapidly grown from 16,469 in 1840 to 
more than 150,000 and the city had already 
become the metropolis of a vast empire. 
Life in the city was exceedingly interesting 
and intensely active. The population was 
made up of pioneers from other sections of 
the United States and a large number of 
representatives of European nations. It 
was this heterogeneous population, repre- 
senting as it did the various nationalities 
and cultures of Europe, that more than 
anything else led to Dr. Harris’s long and 
profound study of the progress of civiliza- 
tion throughout the ages and its bearing 
upon the developing situation in the United 
States. Recognition of the contributions 
made by the various nations of Europe 
that were represented in the growing popu- 
lation of America led to his conception of 
an emerging new and higher civilization in 
the United States upon which his philoso- 
phy of education and his administration 
of the St. Louis schools were primarily 
based. 

He was profoundly influenced by a num- 
ber of highly cultured men and women to 
whom he introduced almost imme- 
diately upon his arrival in the city, distin- 
guished scholars of all sorts, musicians, 


was 


philosophers, men of science and students 
of literature, especially of Germany, Greece 


and Rome. His brilliant, versatile mind 
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was quickly recognized and he was ad- 
mitted to membership in various organiza- 
tions for music appreciation and for the 
study of science, philosophy and literature 
that were already in existence. 

The man who, according to Dr. Harris’s 
own estimation, exerted the greatest influ- 
ence upon him was Henry C. Brockmeyer, 
a German refugee who came to St. Louis 
in 1848 and whom Dr. Harris met ten years 
later. Brockmeyer, himself a profound stu- 
dent of German philosophy, introduced 
Harris to the study of Kant and Hegel 
and together they soon started what came 
to be widely known as the St. Louis move- 
ment in philosophy. This movement ex- 
erted an extensive and profound influence 
on American scholarship. Its true signifi- 
cance can only be understood in the light of 
its relation to a realistic movement in phi- 
losophy that was gaining considerable head- 
way at that time. 

Over against the Puritan religion and 
idealism characteristic of early New En- 
gland, in which Dr. Harris had received 
his early training, there was developing a 
strong tendency toward naturalism. The 
geology of Sir Charles Lyell, Darwin’s 
‘Origin of Species,’’ Spencer’s ‘‘ First 
Principles,’’ Huxley’s explanations of the 
doctrine of evolution and similar writings 
were having a profound naturalistic influ- 
ence which was out of harmony with the 
religious convictions of the day. Conse- 
quently, there developed a vigorous effort 
either to refute the arguments of natural- 
ism or else to harmonize them with the 
accepted doctrines of the church. As a re- 
sult there came to be felt the need of a phi- 
losophy of life and education capable of 
interpreting in an appreciative and satis- 
factory manner the developing civilization 
in the United States. Dr. Harris’s study 
under Brockmeyer’s influence convinced 
him that Hegelian philosophy fully met 
this requirement. 

The St. Louis movement began with the 
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study of Hegel. Other men who later 
achieved distinction as students of phi- 
losophy, education and literature soon 
joined the movement. Fortunately, not all 
these were devoted followers of Hegel ; con- 
sequently there were often red-hot argu- 
ments which no doubt helped to develop 
that keen, devastating power in the use of 
logic for which Harris was subsequently 
noted. Ralph Waldo Emerson, after being 
involved in one of these debates in which 
Dr. Harris was his chief opponent, told a 
friend of his that ‘‘those St. Louis logicians 
had rolled him in the mud.’’ 

This St. Louis movement exerted a pow- 
erful influence not only upon the study of 
philosophy but also upon the redirection 
and improvement of publie education. The 
movement, in fact, centered around the 
public school system of St. Louis. Its mem- 
bers were, many of them, employed in the 
public schools, and its philosophy was di- 
rectly applied to problems of teaching, cur- 
riculum determination and school adminis- 
tration. Dr. Harris became the recognized 
leader of the group. His tireless energy 
and great practical ability in organizing 
and direeting group activities kept the 
teachers and whole community actively in- 
terested in philosophy and its bearing upon 
education. His dynamic personality, sym- 
pathetic, friendly attitude and clear and 
convineing exposition of profound philo- 
sophieal prineiples seem to have drawn all 
who heard him into full sympathy with his 
point of view. 

The fifteen minutes allotted to me will 
not permit even a brief survey of the fun- 
damental characteristics of Dr. Harris’s 
philosophy or his distinctive achievements 
in the fields of education, nor is it neces- 
sary. I am sure that the majority of you 
here have been close students not only of 
his general writings and addresses, but also 
of his scholarly reports as superintendent 
of the St. Louis schools, which have served 
for years as stimulating models to superin- 
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tendents of city schools throughout the 
United States. 

Perhaps no one knew Dr. Harris more 
intimately than H. C. Brockmeyer. From 
a letter which he wrote to F. A. Fitzpatrick 
while Dr. Harris was still superintendent 
of St. Louis schools I quote: 


To him life means our opportunity to come into 
more intimate relations from day to day with what- 
ever is true, and good, and beautiful, to cultivate 
the most intimate acquaintance with whatever is, 
and is forever. With this interpretation of life, 
which presupposes self-conscious intelligence as the 
final end of the universe and its realization as the 
significance of existence, he has applied himself 
with great industry to the acquisition of a con- 
nected view of the various achievements of man in 
art, science, religion, and institutions, industrial, 
social and political, as selected parts of one self- 
consistent total. What has appeared in public 
from his hand may be regarded as a fragmentary 
result of his application and there is evidence of 
the power of abstract thought which, together with 
his unwearied industry, which may be regarded as 
his peculiar characteristic, promises well for the 
future. In his immediate practical sphere as super- 
intendent of public schools he endeavors to trans- 
form these views into a living actuality by realiz- 
ing for a city a system which, while it opens to the 
pupils a vista in the eternal significance of life, is 
in strict harmony with the political institutions of 
the country. He may be regarded preeminently as 
a man of thought. His erudition, though varied 
and extensive, is never produced for its own sake, 
but ever in the service of thought. Morally with- 
out a blemish he is socially esteemed, but his ab- 
sorbing industry bars him from society as such. 
He combines the depth and industry of the Ger- 
mans, the grace and poetic taste of the Greeks, 
with the enthusiasm and practical tact of the 
Americans. In physique he is strong, muscular and 
enduring; in mind clear, profound and prompt; 
and in heart warm, generous and just. He is em- 
phatically the man who would rather have truth 
than wealth and rather be right than president. 
He is still young, his life work but barely begun, 
and his fellow citizens naturally look for great 
things from him in the future and, if his life is 
spared, will not be disappointed. 


In Superintendent William H. Maxwell’s 
report for the year 1910 you may find the 
following quotation : 
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If we subtracted from Dr. Harris’s work all he 
wrote and all he did for education, his attainments 
in and contributions to pure philosophy would re- 
main among the most important in the history of 
American thought. For him the fundamental prin- 
ciples, securely grasped and permanently held re- 
garding the absolute and the universal, the origin 
and destiny of the human race, the nature and 
uses of life, the ideal and the real, were the great 
practical entities in and through which the prob- 
lems of life including the educational must finally 
be solved. From his high philosophic point of view 
he examined every phase of educational work. 

Dr. Andrew W. Draper, a man not given 
to extravagant statements, speaking of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education under Dr. 
Harris’s leadership, said : 

The Bureau is exerting more influence to-day 
than ever, and a high and commanding influence it 
is. But that is because the man at its head is a 
man of large experience in affairs, a student of the 
people and conditions, a statistician with discrimi- 
nating sense, a popular speaker of great force, the 
brightest scholar we have, and the most profoundly 
philosophical writer upon education themes in the 
world. 


At Putnam Heights, North Killingly, 
Connecticut, the place of his birth, there 
appears on his monument the following 
quotation from Goethe’s tribute to Plato: 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MOVEMENT IN 
CHINA 

A Unitep Press dispatch from Shanghai to 

The New York Sun states that one of the great- 

est adult ever 

launched in the Far East is under way in 
Chinese-administered areas. 


mass-eduecation movements 


The goal is to teach 480,000 illiterate persons 
in Shanghai to read and write 600 of the most 
Although 
the language comprises several thousand char- 


commonly used Chinese characters. 


acters, 600 of these are considered basic; with 
them an adult Chinese can read newspapers, 
write ordinary letters, decipher street-car signs, 
ete. 

With the official opening of the campaign, 
220 mass-education schools opened simultane- 
ously in all districts of the municipality of 
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A rare scholar whose life was zealously and un. 
tiringly devoted to philosophy and education, His 
relation to the world is that of a superior spirit, 
All that he utters has a reference to something com- 
plete, good, true, beautiful, whose furtherance he 
strives to promote in every bosom. 


At University Heights, in New York 
City, overlooking the Hudson River and 
the Palisades beyond, there stands to-day 
the great Hall of Fame of New York Uni- 
versity. Among many distinguished men 
and women who have been considered on 
the basis of the best judgment that can be 
had as entitled to a place in that famous 
colonnade, there are up to this moment very 
few prominent educators. No one, under 
the regulations of that institution, can be 
considered for a place in the hall until after 
he has been dead for at least twenty-five 
years. I am sure that all here are convinced 
that on all counts William Torrey Harris 
deserves a place in that hall alongside of 
Horace Mann, and I hope and believe this 
organization will see to it that at the next 
opportunity his name will be presented so 
convincingly that that honor will certainly 
be bestowed. 







Greater Shanghai (that portion of the city 
lying outside the foreign settlements). 

Learning to read and write the 600 characters 
is free, but compulsory. Truant officers have 
been designated to round up the adults who 
would “play hookey” from classes. Those who 
do not attend the school to which they have been 
assigned, or who miss any of their classes with- 
out valid excuse, will be fined between twenty 
cents and $5. 

To avoid inconvenience or loss of working 
time, the schedule of classes has been arranged 
for all hours of the day, so that all groups may 
attend during their leisure. Six classes of fifty 
minutes a day are scheduled, and all students 
will be graduated after two months’ training. 

Each of the 220 schools is conducted by a 
principal and teachers recently graduated from 
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a special institute for mass-edueation training. 
On a basis of 300 students being accommodated 
every day the 220 schools are expected to turn 
out 66,000 students at the end of the first term. 
Succeeding terms and additional schools soon to 
be opened will take care of similar numbers, and 
the entire group of nearly half a million illiter- 
ates is expected to be educated within one year. 

Anti-illiteraey workers are concentrating their 
efforts at present on the industrial areas, as the 
approaching harvest makes it inadvisable to re- 
eruit farmers, but an intensive drive will be 
made in the rural areas later in the year. 

Opening of the campaign followed two months 
of study, preparation, investigation and propa- 
ganda. 


THE PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION OF 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS FOR EDU- 
CATION IN LOUISIANA 
STtaTE SUPERINTENDENT T. H. Harris, of 
Louisiana, according to the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, announeed on March 6 at a state parent- 
teacher conference that he would bring before 
the State Legislature when it meets in May a 
proposal that the Louisiana State Normal Col- 
lege at Natchitochez, the Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute at Lafayette, the Louisiana Poly- 
technie Institute at Ruston and the Southeast- 
ern Louisiana Institute at Hammond be abol- 
ished as individual institutions and organized 
into colleges of a larger Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, under eontrol of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and administered by a chancellor. It is 
planned that each institution would have its 
president as at present. The president of the 
present Louisiana State University would con- 

tinue to serve. 

Mr. Harris is of the opinion that the plan 
would inerease the number of students at the 
state university, but would not require concen- 
tration on the main campus, where dormitory 
facilities have been a problem for some years. 
He stated that it was planned to make one block 
appropriation to the consolidated institution, a 
portion being allotted to each, but that this 
would require a constitutional amendment. He 
believed that the plan would mean a saving of 
$1,000,000 a year and that administrative and 
other benefits would result. 

Mr. Harris said that the chancellor of the 
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proposed greater state university would not 
have his headquarters at the university at Baton 
Rouge, but probably in the state capitol. The 
present Louisiana State University, including 
the northeast center at Monroe and the medical 
center at New Orleans, has a present enrolment 
of more than 6,000 students. 


THE THIRTY-SEVENTH SUMMER 
SESSION OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

THE thirty-seventh summer session at Colum- 
bia University will begin on July 7 and continue 
until August 14. The enrolment is expected to 
exceed that of last year, when 11,713 students, 
representing every state in the Union and 200 
foreign countries, were registered. Dr. John J. 
Coss is director of the school. 

There will be 1,030 courses with six hundred 
instructors including a wide range of both 
graduate and undergraduate work, as well as 
studies in the Schools of Law, Business, Li- 
brary Service, Teachers College, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and the engineering camp 
near Litchfield, Conn. Other students, under 
the supervision of Columbia instructors, will 
carry on field work in western United States, 
in Mexico and in Europe. Two intersessions— 
a pre-term from June 8 to July 3 and a post- 
term from August 17 to September 11—will 
enable students in Teachers College to double 
the usual period of summer study. 

Conferences attracting educators from all 
branches of the profession and open to the 
public will be given during July and August. 
A forum discussion on nursery school and 
kindergarten-first grade education will take 
place on July 9, 15, 22 and August 6. Prob- 
lems confronting institutions of higher educa- 
tion engaged in the preparation of teachers 
will be discussed at a conference on July 15. 
Other meetings on elementary education and 
school administration will also take place. 

In the departments of economics, and public 
law and jurisprudence, Professor 8. Howard 
Patterson, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
will direct a study of labor problems and plans 
for economic reconstruction. Corporation and 
trust problems, and policies adopted to deal 
with these problems, will be analyzed by Pro- 
fessor J. Roy Blough, of the University of 
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Cincinnati. Dr. Fritz M. Marx, of Harvard 
University, will conduct a study of German 
political institutions. International law will be 
the subject of a course by Professor Arnold D. 
Other lee- 


Professor 


MeNair, of Cambridge, England. 
M. Hacker, 
Horace Taylor and Professor Arthur W. Mac- 


turers will be Louis 
mahon. 

In the department of history courses will be 
given by Professor Walter C. Langsam, on 
“Europe from 1870 to 1914”; Dr. Cyrus H. 
Peake, on “China and Japan in Modern Times,” 
and Professors Carlton J. H. Hayes and James 
T. Shotwell, on “Nationalism and Internation- 
alism since the World War.” 

Contemporary art, musie and literature will 
receive particular attention. In the Department 
of Fine Arts, lecturers include C. Grant La 
Farge, Harvey Wiley Corbett, William Zorach 
and Forbes Watson. Professor Rossetter G. 
Cole, contemporary composer, will lecture on 
the musie of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
Contemporary 
writers will give thirty lectures on various phases 


turies and on modern music. 
of the literature of the present, a week being 
Speakers and their 
subjects will be Irwin Edman, philosophy and 
poetry; Mark Van Doren, fiction; Joseph Wood 
Krutch, drama and contemporary criticism; 
Allen Tate, poetry, and Archibald MacLeish, 


poetry. 


devoted to each division. 


, 


Three “residences,” where the study of foreign 
languages will be concentrated, will be open. 
The French house will be under the direction of 
Mme. Joanne Vidon-Varney, who initiated this 
system of teaching languages at Columbia last 
year. Mrs. Lena F. Dahme and Professor Wil- 
helm A. Braun will direct the German house, 
and Dr. Rina Cianeaglini and Professor Peter 
M. Riccio, the Italian division. 

Other studies will deal with engineering, li- 
brary service, medicine, philosophy, pharmacy, 
psychology, sociology, stenography and type- 
writing and nearly every branch of science. 

Courses will be given in Teachers College 
leading to the bachelor of science and higher 
degrees. About 8,000 teachers are expected to 
enroll. A summer demonstration school, inelud- 
ing nursery, elementary, high and commercial 
education divisions, a remedial reading class, a 
sight-saving class and a elass for mentally re- 





tarded children, will be housed in the Lineoly 
School Building, 425 West 123rd Street, under 
the direction of Professor Rollo G. Reynolds, 
principal of the Horace Mann School. Ques. 
tions of publie school finance, the improvement 
of public school business administration, social 
aspects of school administration, problems of 
teacher and pupil personnel and other funda- 
mental issues in the organization and adminis- 
tration of public schools will be dealt with by 
Professors George D. Strayer, Nickolaus L. 
Engelhardt, Willard S. Elsbree, Paul R. Mort, 
Jesse H. Newlon, John K. Norton and John W. 
Sahlstrom. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

An international faculty of distinguished 
American and European scholars will conduct 
courses at the sixty-sixth session of the Har- 
vard Summer School this year during the spe- 
cial Tercentenary session from July 6 to August 
15. As part of the three hundredth anniversary 
celebration of Harvard College, the summer 
school will present the most complete and varied 
program of courses and public lectures in its 
history. Kirtley F. Mather is director of the 
school. 

Many of the laboratories, museums and li- 
braries, not ordinarily open during the sum- 
mer, will this year be available to visitors and 
students. 

Special emphasis will be placed on adult 
education. Those who desire to utilize their 
vacations to obtain knowledge of social and 
economic problems and to keep in touch with 
the latest developments of the sciences and 
arts, have been especially considered in the 
selection of courses. Well-known authorities 
in America and abroad will teach courses on 
the propaganda methods of modern dictator- 
ships, President Roosevelt’s agricultural poli- 
cies and problems, the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs and diplomacy, the economies of social- 
ism, Chinese and Japanese art and history, 
research in astronomy and cosmic physics, and 
other similar subjects. 

Nearly two hundred individual courses of 
instruction, virtually a complete college cur- 
riculum, will be offered this year. The faculty 
numbers 45 scholars from thirty universities 
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in the United States, Europe and Asia, in ad- 

dition to ninety-five scholars from Harvard. 

The summer school will offer, as in the past, 
many courses of study for teachers and others 
who are combining the earning of a living with 
the obtaining of a degree over a long period 
of time. The Graduate School of Education 
will give forty-one courses in educational phi- 
losophy and psychology, educational adminis- 
tration, child guidance, adult education, intelli- 
cence testing and the problems of teaching vari- 
ous school subjects. 

Among the distinguished foreign scholars 
who will lecture are Dr. Knut Lundmark, of the 
University of Lund, Sweden, who will conduct a 
course on “Problems in the History of Astron- 
omy,” and Dr. Megh nad Saha, of the Univer- 
sity of Allahabad, India, who will teach on 
astrophysical problems. Professor Werner 
Jaeger, of the University of Berlin, will lecture 
on “Politieal Thought in Greek Literature from 
Homer to Plato.” The “Psychology of Child- 
hood and Youth” will be diseussed by Professor 
William Stern, formerly director of the Psy- 
chologieal Institute, Hamburg, and Professor 
Adolph Goldschmidt, of the University of Ber- 
lin, will give a course in Dutch painting. Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Carnap, of the University of 
Prague, will conduct an introductory course in 
philosophy and an advanced course in logic. 

Among the Americans who will participate 
are Dr. Payson Smith, formerly Commissioner 
of Edueation for Massachusetts; Professor 
James D. McCallum, Dartmouth; Professor 
Harry A. Overstreet, College of the City of 
New York; Professor Eliot Jones, Stanford; 
Professor F. Stuart Chapin, the University of 
Minnesota; Dr. Douglas A. Thom, director of 
the Habit Clinie for Child Guidance, Boston; 
Professor Frederick Nussbaum, University of 
Wyoming; Professor Robert Withington, Smith 
College, and nineteen professors from the Har- 
vard faeulty. 

Special advanced courses will be given in 
astronomy, botany, chemistry, Greek, Latin, his- 
tory, philosophy, medical sciences, music, phys- 
ies, fine arts, government, economics, mathe- 
matics and geology. Among the general survey 
courses to be offered at the summer school are 
those in anthropology, astronomy, ornithology, 
botany, chemistry, literatures, elementary Rus- 
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sian, philosophy, psychology, sociology, zoology, 
musie, physies, history, fine arts, geology, mathe- 
maties, economies and government. Practical 
training in composition, drawing, dramatics, 
public speaking and modern languages is also 
scheduled. 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ScHOOLMEN’s WEEK and the Southeastern 
Convention District of the Pennsylvania State 
Edueation Association will hold their annual 
convention this year from March 25 to 28, in- 
elusive, at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
general theme of the conference will be “Eduea- 
tional Programs for To-day and To-morrow.” 

The general committee in charge of School- 
men’s Week is as follows: 


Representing the University: Arthur J. Jones, 
chairman, professor of secondary education; LeRoy 
A. King, secretary, professor of educational ad- 
ministration; Francis M. Garver, professor of edu- 
cation; 8. Howard Patterson, professor of eco- 
nomics; Roy F. Nichols, professor of history; John 
Dolman, Jr., director of Summer School. 

Representing the State: Louis Nusbaum, asso- 
ciate superintendent, Philadelphia; Carl G. Leech, 
county superintendent, Delaware County; Walter 
L. Philips, superintendent, West Chester; Edgar 
Perry, principal, Junior High School, Pottstown; 
Q. A. W. Rohrbach, president, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown; George Walton, head master, 
George School; Emma Dowling, elementary super- 
visor, Reading; Mrs. Joseph Scattergood, past 
president, State School Directors’ Association, 
West Chester. 


The officers of the Southeastern Convention 
District of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association are as follows: 


Ralph R. Smith, superintendent of schools, Lans- 
dale, president; R. C. Webster, Coatesville High 
School, vice-president, and Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, 
supervisor, elementary education, Cheltenham 
Township, secretary-treasurer. Executive Com- 
mittee (elected-at-large): D. Willard Zahn, prin- 
cipal, Barry School, Philadelphia (chairman, 
Nominating Committee) ; Manoah R. Reiter, super- 
vising principal, Morrisville; Frank R. Morey, 
supervising principal, Swarthmore. Executive 
Committee (appointed by president): William E. 
Burkard, principal, Tilden Junior High School, 
Philadelphia; F. C. Fretz, superintendent of 
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schools, Downingtown; J. C. Weirick, superin- 


tendent of schools, Abington. 


Professor William C. Ash and Professor E. 
D. Grizzell, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
will have charge of the vocational education 
and secondary school conferences, respectively. 
The speakers will include: 


Glenn Frank, president, University of Wiscon- 
sin; N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Walter Crosby Eells, coordinator, Co- 
operative Study of Secondary Schools Standards; 
Robert Hoppock, National Occupational Confer- 
ence; G. Bromley Oxnam, president, De Pauw Uni- 
versity; Lester K. Ade, state superintendent of 


RECOGNITION of the work of President James 
M. Smith, of the Louisiana State University, in 
promoting facilities for the teaching of the 
French language, literature and culture was ex- 
tended by the Republic of France on February 
18, when he was decorated with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor, rank of Chevalier. M. Fer- 
nand Saugon, acting French consul at New 
Orleans, represented his government in making 
the presentation. Following the doctorate cere- 
mony, a reception was held at the French House 
marked the of the 
building, ereeted this year as a center for the 


which formal dedication 


study of the French language and culture. 


Dr. Harotp W. Dopps, president of Prinee- 
ton University, was the guest of the Penn Club, 
Philadelphia, at a reception given in his honor 
at the Art Club on March 6. Colonel Samuel 
Price Wetherill, as president, presented to him 
in behalf of the club a bronze bust of William 
Penn. 

Dr. Marion TAusBor, dean of women and pro- 
fessor emeritus of the University of Chicago, 
received a citation at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Women Deans in St. 
Dr. Talbot is an honor- 
ary member of the association. 


Louis on February 20. 


Dr. Epwin D. Srarsuck, director of the In- 
stitute of Character Research at the University 
of Southern California, was presented on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday with a fund 
for the publication of an anthology of literary 
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public instruction, Harrisburg; Honorable Frank. 
lin Spencer Edmonds; Honorable Hiram G, Ap. 
drews; Walter Biddle Saul, chairman, Finaneg 
Committee, Philadelphia Board of Education; Pp, 
J. Kelly, U. 8. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; 8. Solis-Cohen, Philadelphia School Board: 
William R. Smithey, University of Virginia; I, L. 
Kandel, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Thomas S. Gates, president, University of Penn. 
sylvania; T. G. Bennett, educational adviser, 
C. C. C. Camps; Russell 8. Callow, rowing coach, 
University of Pennsylvania; Homer P. Rainey, 
American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education; Howard A. Dawson, di- 
rector, Rural Service, National Education Associa- 
tion. 








works that emphasize the vital points of his 
educational philosophy. The ceremonies con- 
ducted in the Mudd Memorial Hall of Philoso- 
phy were attended by President von Klein- 
Smid, Dr. Frank C. Touton, vice-president, 
and members of the faculty. 


THE status of “Trustee Emeritus” was con- 
ferred on March 2 on four former members 
who had served more than twenty years on the 
board of Williams College. They will be given 
precedence in academic processions and the 
authority to attend meetings, but will not have 
the right to vote. These trustees are Alfred (. 
Chapin, ’69, of New York; Bliss Perry, ’81, of 
Cambridge, Mass.; Herbert J. Brown, ’85, of 
Portland, Me., and Major Clark Williams, ’92, 
of Greenwich, Conn. 


Dr. Guy E. SNAvVELY, president of Birming- 
ham-Southern College, Alabama, has been 
elected president of Omicron Delta Kappa. At 
the time of his election he was vice-president 
and for several years prior to that had been a 
member of the national council. 


Miss Auice G. Howuanp, of the Shipley 
School, Bryn Mawr, was elected president for 
the coming two years of the National Associa- 
tion of Principals of Schools for Girls at the 
recent Chicago meeting. 

Dr. CHARLES StarRING, professor of history 
at the Western State Teachers College, has been 
elected president of the Southwestern Michigan 


Social Science Association. Other officers 
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elected were Frank Meyer, of the Wayland High 
School, vice-president, and E. G. Rose, prin- 
cipal of the Marshall High School, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Ar his own request, Professor H. V. Wilson 
has been relieved of administrative duties in 
the department of zoology of the University of 
North Carolina after forty-four years of ser- 
viee. He continues in full-time teaching. Pro- 
fessor R. E. Coker, who is chairman of the divi- 
sion of the natural sciences in the College of 
Arts and Seiences, has succeeded Professor 
Wilson as head of the department. 


Dean JosepH ApDoLPHUS McC.aIn, JR., of 
the University of Louisville School of Law, has 
been appointed dean of the Washington Uni- 
versity School of Law. He will take up the 
work next September. Dr. MeClain was dean 
of the Mercer University Law School from 1928 
to 1933. 

Dr. RaLpH E. MIuuer, assistant professor of 
pathology at the Dartmouth Medical School, has 
been appointed assistant dean of the school and 
has been promoted to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor of pathology. He has been granted sab- 
batical leave for the second semester of the 
current academie year in order to study under 
Professor Pick in Berlin. 


Dr. Grupert CuHinarp, professor of French 
literature at the Johns Hopkins University, will 
assume the post of professor of French and 
comparative literature at the University of Cali- 
fornia on July 1. Professor Chinard resigned 
from a professorship of French at the Univer- 
sity of California seventeen years ago to accept 
the position at the Johns Hopkins University. 


Aubert W. Purvis has been appointed in- 
structor in education at the Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst. He will fill the position left 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. Harry R. De- 
Silva, who recently joined the staff of Harvard 
University. 

IN resigning his position as dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Dr. Kenneth B. Murdock, professor of 
nglish and master of Leverett House, wrote: 
“My decision to ask the president to relieve me 
of part of the double administrative burden, 
Which as a master and dean I have earried for 
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five years, was made most regretfully, since I 
am heartily in sympathy with the president’s 
policies and have enjoyed my share in earrying 
them out. On the other hand, my need for more 
time for scholarship and teaching made it neces- 
sary for me to request that my resignation be 
accepted at this time.” 


Dr. Epear Z. PAuMER, associate professor of 
economics at the University of Kentucky, has 
been appointed acting director of the Bureau 
of Business Research. He will hold this posi- 
tion during the leave of absence of Dr. J. W. 
Martin, who was recently appointed chairman 
of the State Tax Commission. 


In Montana, H. E. Shierson, superintendent 
of the Drummond Schools, recently submitted his 
resignation to the school board after serving for 
five years; R. O. Evans, superintendent of the 
Helena schools for the past seven years, also has 
tendered his resignation to the board. After 
ten years of service as principal of the Powell 
County High School, J. R. Culver has resigned. 


Dr. Frank S. Maaiuu, head master of the 
Penn Hall School for Girls, at Chambersburg, 
Pa., is a candidate for Congress in the Adams- 
Franklin-York district. He is said to have the 
support of the Republican organizations of the 
three counties. 


Dr. Davin E. WEGLEIN, superintendent of 
publie instruction, Baltimore, has been elected 
general chairman of the Baltimore Safety Coun- 
cil to sueceed Preston D. Callum, who has served 
during the last two years. 


Miss FLORENCE R. Day, associate professor 
of family ease work in the School of Applied 
Social Sciences of Western Reserve University, 
has been granted eighteen months leave of ab- 
sence from Western Reserve University, to en- 
able her to take the position of regional secre- 
tary for the Family Welfare Association of 
America in the Great Lakes area, which includes 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 


Dr. Joun Leiguton Stuart, president of 
Yenching University, Peiping, China, is visiting 
the United States. 

Dr. José Maria GALvez, professor in the fac- 
ulty of philosophy and edueation of the Uni- 
versity of Chile, has been sent by the university 
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to make a six months’ investigation of the train- 
ing of secondary school teachers in the United 
States and Europe. Dr. Galvez was formerly 
dean of the faculty of philosophy and director 
of the School of Edueation at the University of 
Chile. 

Proressor MapIsoN BENTLEY, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, returned to Santa Fe and Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, in January, to continue work he 
began last summer in helping to reorganize the 
government schools for Indians of the South- 
west. He went to induct into the federal service 
men and women selected with the help of the 
General Education Board, who will carry out 
the new plans for Indian education. 


DEAN HerBert E. Hawkes, of Columbia Col- 
lege, who has devoted a few weeks each winter 
for the past few years to visitation trips to 
local clubs of Columbia alumni, left New York 
on March 1 for a seven weeks’ trip through the 
West and Southwest where he will be the guest 
of honor at a number of Columbia clubs. His 
schedule calls for visits of two or three days 
each in a number of cities, and, in addition to 
being the guest at dinner meetings of the clubs, 
he will hold conferences with secondary school 
principals and teachers. 

Dr. STEPHEN Dvuaaan left on March 1 for an 
extended visit to the colleges and universities in 
the West. He gave a lecture on March 13 be- 
fore a of the International Relations 
Clubs at Albuquerque, New Mexico, under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. From there he planned to 
go to the Pacific Coast, where he will participate 
in the Regional Committee meeting of the Social 
Science Research Council, to be held in San 
Francisco at the end of March. 


group 


Proressor Pau J. WEAVER, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who has leave for the remainder of the 
academic year, will spend several months in 
New York City and in visiting various univer- 
sities as a member of the recently appointed 
Commission on Musie. Working through the 
agency of the Association of American Colleges, 
the commission will establish projects in musie, 
to be carried out with the cooperation of the 
Carnegie Foundation. 

Dr. Otiver M. Spracuet, Edmund Cogswell 
Converse professor of banking and finance at 
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the Harvard Business School, will deliver dur. 
ing March, under the auspices of the Lowel] 
Institute, six lectures at Huntington Hall, Bos. 
ton, on “Current Monetary and Banking Prob. 
lems.” The lectures are being given on Monday 
and Thursday afternoons at 5 P. M. 


Dr. Wiiu1aM A. Eppy, the newly elected pres. 
ident of Hobart College, was the guest speaker 
at the midwinter meeting on February 22 of the 
National Alumni Association of Princeton Uni- 
versity at Princeton. 


Dr. Henry N. WIEMAN, professor of re- 
ligion at the University of Chicago, will deliver 
the annual series of religious addresses at the 
University of Denver. This year representative 
students are choosing the topics and questions 
that they wish Dr. Wieman to discuss. In ad- 
dition to the daily assembly addresses, there 
will be group meetings and both formal and 
informal conferences. 


Dr. ANDREW CUNNINGHAM MCLAUGHLIN, 
emeritus professor of history at the University 
of Chicago, is giving a series of lectures at 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., on “Our Consti- 
tution: Its Origin and Development.” 


Harotp E. B. SpeiGut, dean of men at 
Swarthmore College, will give the Foerster Lee- 
ture at the University of California early in 
April. He will speak on “Immortality.” 


THE Rev. Dr. L. L. SPRAGUE, president ot 
Seminary, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 2 
trustee of Syracuse University, died on March 
6 at the age of ninety-one years. 


Wyoming 


NATHANIEL H. Bauuarp, from 1923 to 1925 
state school superintendent of Georgia, died on 
February 9 at the age of seventy years. 


WiLuiAM WALTER GrirFiTH, formerly super- 
intendent of the schools of Ferguson, Mo., died 
on February 23. Mr. Griffith, who was seventy- 
nine years old, retired as superintendent of 
schools in 1930 after having held the position 
for twenty-eight years. 

THE death is announced of L. A. Lowther, 


who for nearly forty years was superintendent 
of the schools of Emporia, Kans. 


Tue Association of Colleges of South Caro- 
lina will hold its annual meeting on April 25 
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at Anderson College, under the presidency of 
Dr. L. T. Baker, president of the University 
of South Carolina. 


THE annual meeting of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association will be held in Pittsburgh, be- 
vinning on Wednesday evening and lasting 
through Friday evening, April 15, 16 and 17. 
Among the speakers will be George A. Coe, 
Isaac Landman, Arthur E. Holt, Hugh Hart- 
shorne, William C. Bower, Wilhelm Pauck and 
Adelaide T. Case. Full details of the program 
will be mailed to members in the near future. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the office of the 
association, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Professor §. P. Franklin, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, is chairman of the local committee. 
The topie of the meeting is “Religious Experi- 
ence in an Unstable World.” 


Tue National Catholic Education Association 
will meet at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, on April 14, 15 and 16 for its thirty-third 
annual convention. The Roman Catholie Arch- 
diocese of New York will be host. It is ex- 
pected that more than a thousand delegates 
from all seetions of the country, representing 
an edueational system which includes 10,428 
seminaries, universities, colleges, high and parish 
schools with an enrolment of more than 2,500,- 
000 students, will attend to discuss the problems 
confronting Catholic edueation. The convention 
will be formally opened on the morning of April 
14 with a pontifical mass at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral with Cardinal Hayes presiding. A grand 
closing ceremony will also be held at the cathe- 
dral on April 16 with an academic procession of 
the faculties and students of local colleges and 
high schools. On the evening of April 14 the 
annual banquet will be held. The Most Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, bishop of Covington, Ky., 
is president of the association and is now serv- 
ing his seventh term. The Rev. William R. 
Kelly, executive secretary of the New York 
Archdioeesan Sehool Board, is chairman of the 
local committee. 


THe forty-fifth annual meeting of the Har- 
vard Teachers Association will be held on Mareh 
21 at Cambridge to diseuss the general topic 
“Youth and the Modern Curriculum.” The 
morning session will be held at Agassiz House, 
Radcliffe College. Dr. Eugene Randolph Smith, 
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head master of the Beaver Country Day School, 
will diseuss the eight-year experiment of the 
Progressive Education Association. He will be 
followed by Dr. Walter C. Eells, director of the 
cooperative study of secondary-school stand- 
ards, and by a panel discussion on administra- 
tive problems by four local schoolmen: W. Lin- 
wood Chase, head master of the Newton Coun- 
try Day School; Paul E. Elicker, principal of 
the Newton High School; Arthur E. Pierce, 
superintendent of schools at Reading, and Wil- 
fred H. Ringer, head master of the Brookline 
High School. The annual luncheon of the asso- 
ciation, following the morning meeting, will be 
held at the Hotel Continental. Professor Kirt- 
ley F. Mather, of Harvard University, will pre- 
side. The speakers will be Aubrey Williams, 
executive director of the National Youth Admin- 
istration, and President Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, of Vassar College. A feature of the 
luncheon meeting will be a series of five-minute 
talks by undergraduates from neighboring col- 
leges, on the main theme of the convention. All 
sessions will be open to the public. During the 
week preceding the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, a series of conferences on educational 
problems will be held under the auspices of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
sixty-eight members of the faculty of Tsinghua 
College, established with the indemnity due the 
United States for the Boxer Rebellion, have re- 
signed on account of student agitation against 
the semester examinations, which already had 
been postponed until February 24 because of 
time lost during student demonstrations against 
the National Government. 


THE Governors of McGill University have 
decided to proceed with the construction of a 
new Hall of Residence. The university has ex- 
tensive property in the center of Montreal, so 
that there is abundant room for new develop- 
ment. So far the only colleges have been Mac- 
donald College, some miles away from the city, 
and the Royal Victoria College, for women. 
The new hall is to be for men and will have its 
own staff. The university has always had a 
large number of students from Great Britain, 
the United States and elsewhere, and it is these 
who will reap the chief advantage from the con- 


struction of the building. It will accommodate 
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about 120 students, each of whom will have his 
own study-bedroom. The central feature will 
be a refectory, about which will be grouped a 
number of common rooms. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times writes 
from Oxford as follows: “The Latin address 
from Congregation to the University of Heidel- 
berg on its 550th anniversary, which is published 
in the Oxford University Gazette to-day, con- 
tains a reference to the German universities’ 
policy of excluding students on certain grounds. 
The address congratulates members of Heidel- 
berg University on their anniversary, and pays 


MOBILIZATION OF LIBRARY 
RESOURCES! 

THE most notable development in recent years 
in the field of college and university libraries is 
toward the mobilization of book resources. This 
movement has been accelerated during the de- 
pression period by reason of limited budgets 
and the tendency to reexamine many of our cus- 
tomary modes of procedure. The greatest ad- 
vances in library coordination and cooperation 
Distin- 
guished landmarks are the Union List of Serials 
in Libraries of the United States and Canada, 
Richardson’s Directory of Special Collections in 


have come within the past ten years. 


North American Libraries, Gregory’s Union List 
of Serial Publications of Foreign Governments 
and the Union List of Newspapers soon to ap- 
pear. Innumerable union lists and similar bib- 
liographical aids for more restricted areas have 
been issued. All this activity may be said to 
have reached its culmination in the great Union 
Catalog at the Library of Congress, now con- 
taining 15,000,000 cards and recording impor- 
tant book holdings of libraries from every sec- 
tion of the United States. 

The aim of these various cooperative enter- 
prises was admirably summed up in a statement 
by Professor H. A. Lorentz at the session of 
the League of Nations Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation in 1927: 

The end to be attained is that no book or manu- 


script should be out of reach—that we should be 


1 Presented before the College Librarians of the 
Middle West at the American Library Association 
mid-winter meeting, December 31, 1935. 
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a tribute to German learning through the cen- 
turies, and to the achievement of Heidelberg’s 
founder, and then proceeds to acknowledge 
Oxford’s debt to German learning, and ex. 
presses its good wishes for Heidelberg’s future, 
It goes on to express the hope that Heidelberg 
will flourish as it did at one time, and keep the 
book of knowledge always open for those united 
in their zeal for instruction—Semper apertus is 
the motto of Heidelberg University. After the 
text of the address follows the note, ‘The 
Hebdomadal Council does not propose to ap- 
point a representative to attend the celebra- 


tions.’ ” 







able to know where any book is to be found, and 
how it may be made accessible as easily as pos- 
sible. You may think that it is a little thing, but 
in reality it is a great thing. 


Dr. Ernest C. Richardson, writing in 1930, 
expressed his opinion in like terms. He said, 
“This is the beginning, middle and end of the 
great problem of research books—to locate some 
copy somewhere of all research books.” 

In the present paper I want to point out some 
of the ways in which a further coordination of 
library book collections may be effected. 
of these proposals are now being explored by 
the A. L. A. Committee on Resources of Amer- 
ican Libraries under the chairmanship of Dr. 
W. W. Bishop. 

First of all, there is needed an intensive survey 
of library resources for the entire country, 
including not only special collections, many of 
which have already been listed and described, 
but also general collections in all fields. Too 
much emphasis has doubtless been placed on the 
so-called “special collection” and not enough on 
broader resources not separately treated. Publi- 


Some 


eation of guides based on the wide survey pro- 
posed would be invaluable in locating materials 
not commonly known to students and scholars. 

With the survey as a foundation, a second 
step would be to encourage more general con- 
tributions to the Union Catalog at Washington. 
Millions of titles on record there have not yet 
been located in any American libraries, though 
it is probable a majority are available in this 
country. Millions of other titles have been 

















found in only one library. These facts show the 
need for participation by libraries whose hold- 
ings are not listed. Complementing the Library 
of Congress catalog, there might be regional 
union catalogs such as are now projected in 
several sections of the United States, including 
the Southwest and the Rocky Mountain states. 
For these states far removed from Washington, 
regional catalogs may mean a considerable sav- 
ing of time in inter-library loans, less reliance 
on distant libraries and an opportunity for 
closer integration of facilities existing in the 
area. 

The projects mentioned up to this point have 
to do with book eollections already made. A 
fundamental aspect of any sound plan for 
coordinating book resources concerns future 
acquisitions. Mr. Azariah §. Roct, while presi- 
dent of the American Library Association in 
1922, stated this problem as follows: 


Do we all need to buy everything? With the 
enormously inereased production of books must we 
not work out some cooperative arrangement 
whereby the field of purchase shall be more thor- 
oughly covered, by a division of purchase among 
the libraries of a state or of a city? 


Considerable progress has been made in the 
direction of cooperative purchasing by libraries 
in several parts of the United States, chiefly in 
cities. For example, in Chicago there is a divi- 
sion of collecting responsibilities among John 
Crerar Library, Newberry Library, Chicago 
Public Library, the Ryerson Library, University 
of Chicago and Chicago Historical Society; in 
Cleveland among Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland Publie Library, the Historical Society, 
Museum of Art and Natural History Museum. 
Similar instances might be noted in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, in Boston and in New York City. 
In the South there are agreements for dividing 
fields of collecting among the libraries of Nash- 
ville, of Atlanta and of Richmond. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and Duke University have 
worked out a detailed plan for the allocation of 
all types of material between the two libraries. 
On the other side of the continent, in the Pacifie 
Northwest, schemes for correlating library col- 
lections have been under way for several years. 
More recently in Denver, Colorado, a biblio- 
graphical eenter has been established at the 
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Denver Public Library. The purpose is to pro- 
vide a clearing house of information on biblio- 
graphical matters for the libraries of the Rocky 
Mountain states. There are now about a dozen 
college and university libraries in Colorado and 
Wyoming supporting the venture. 

The practical details of such agreements as 
those mentioned are by no means easy to work 
out. Most of our libraries have been steeped in 
a long tradition of individualism and have 
grown up with little regard to their neighbors. 
To the average librarian, coordination of book 
collections carries a negative implication. The 
idea is considered from the point of view of 
giving up something rather than of assuming 
additional responsibilities. This attitude has led 
to the failure of more than one otherwise well- 
conceived attempt at library cooperation. It 
must, nevertheless, be recognized that there are 
certain limitations to the coordination of library 
programs. One of these is geographical. Ideally 
perhaps it is highly desirable to bring all the 
libraries in a large region together in a compre- 
hensive plan. Lacking a dictator, however, there 
are great difficulties in the way of effective 
agreements extending beyond a limited area, 
such as a single city or state, though union 
catalogs may help to break down such barriers. 
A second consideration is that some types of 
material lend themselves more readily to co- 
ordination than others. For example, public 
documents offer many possibilities because of 
the immense scope of documentary publications. 
A sunecessful beginning was made in this field 
through the establishment in 1932 of state docu- 
ment centers, including one or more institutions 
in each state. These centers agreed to preserve 
documents originating locally. Another class of 
material in which cooperative agreements are 
almost essential if the job is to be adequately 
done is newspapers. In general the newspaper 
situation is unsatisfactory throughout the coun- 
try, with numerous files of local papers being 
completely lost. One exception, showing what 
might be accomplished elsewhere, is Virginia, 
where the libraries of the state have divided the 
task of preserving all Virginia papers, each 
library agreeing to keep one or more titles. Of 
course such a plan could be extended to include 
newspapers from other states and foreign coun- 
tries. A third type of material which libraries 
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should find it feasible to coordinate is periodical 
literature. The number and expense as well as 
the prime importance of serial publications make 
imperative some understanding among libraries 
for sharing the load of maintaining complete 
files. Mr. Carl L. Cannon, at the American 
Library Association Conference in 1929, offered 
suggestions for periodical purchasing areas. 
The libraries of the Pacifie Northwest have been 
concerned with this problem for the past several 
years and have achieved a considerable degree of 
coordination in periodical buying for that area. 
The Committee on Resources of Southern Libra- 
ries expects to issue soon a union list of periodi- 
cals currently received in the principal southern 
libraries. We hope this may lead to revisions of 
subscription lists and further correlation of 
periodical resources in the southern states. 

In all this discussion of coordinating book 
collections, some attention should be paid to a 
comparatively new element which may be des- 
tined to change many of our present ideas. This 
is the emergence of the filmstat or filmslide. 
Rapid developments in cameras, projectors and 
film for reproducing library collections are open- 
ing up limitless possibilities. The use of inex- 
pensive film copies is placing within the reach 
of all libraries interested in research rare mate- 
rials of every kind which only the wealthier insti- 
tutions were heretofore able to afford. It will no 
longer be necessary for every library to acquire 
a scarce and costly original, because, for all 
practical purposes, the film copy will be suffi- 
cient. A different type of inter-library loan 
service will doubtless develop as a result of 
The importance of national 
and regional union catalogs is emphasized by 


progress with film. 


developments in film technique, for the location 
of books must be known before they can be 
It is perhaps a trifle early to plan the 
coordination of film collections, but it is con- 


filmed. 


ceivable that such planning may be needed not 
far in the future. 

In presenting these various ideas on library 
coordination, my whole thought has been the 
most effective mobilization of the country’s book 
resources. No longer should a valuable book’s 
sole usefulness be to the library owning it, but 
through some of the means indieated its avail- 
ability should be extended to the research worker 
Every step in this direction will 


anywhere. 
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redound to the advantage of all libraries and to 
the advancement of American scholarship. 


Rosert B. Downs 
UNIverRSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


WHO IS A PSYCHOLOGIST? 


I wonpDER what would be the attitude of g 
young man who spent six to ten years preparing 
himself for a medical career and who found at 
the end of that time that he could have obtained 
the same rights and the same degree through 
correspondence. This is exactly the position in 
which the psychologist finds himself. 

The Taylor School of Bio-Psychology will 
give you a doctor of psychology degree. The 
American University will make you a doctor of 
psychoanalysis. The Meta Collegiate Extension 
of Sparks, Nevada, confers the Ph.D. The 
MecKinley-Roosevelt University of Chicago has 
a variety of degrees in navigation, agriculture, 
law, teaching, psychology or what-have-you. In 
fact, the degree of doctor of medicine is the only 
one not offered by mail, by one school or the 
other, although one can get a “M.D.” degree, or 
mental diagnostician. 

The Meta Collegiate Extension, which is a 
division of the National Electronic Institute, 

. is fully, firmly, and broadly established 
under the accredited, acknowledged, and nation- 
ally recognized laws, constitutional rights and 
rules.” To get a degree is simplicity itself, 
“ |. . as we require no question-and-answer 
examinations.” The tuition fee is fifty dollars, 
less 20 per cent. for cash. “Within three to four 
months, the double (twice) engraved and then 
engrossed [sic] Meta Collegiate Diploma with 
its appropriate degree, and the gold seal at- 
tached, will be forthcoming, prepaid and 
insured.” 

Undoubtedly hundreds of these “degrees” 
have been awarded. As evidence one only needs 
to look in the classified section of any metropoli- 
tan telephone directory under the classification 
“Psychologist.” I recently wrote to ten “psy- 
chologists” in Chicago whose names were found 
in the telephone directory. I heard from two of 
them. G. M. M. “does not give service through 
the mail any more. Only personal contact 
psycie [sic] readings.” C. L. G., with the Ps.D. 
degree, the title of Consulting Psychologist and 
possessor of two telephones, was unwilling to 
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divulge the nature of his services until I told 
him where I learned of his work. 

I have collected dozens of systems offered 
by “psychologists” throughout the country. 
M. M. J., of Muskegon, Michigan, “. . . can 
awaken your hidden talents, show you how to 
make yourself worthwhile in life, how to bring 
happiness into married life, how to gain peace 
and contentment that can not be bought.” 
H. L. J., Ph.D., LL.B., of Los Angeles, offered 
to psychoanalyze me for one dollar. “Doctor” 
k. F., of Moseow, Idaho, is a “noted psy- 
chologist” who will show you how to talk with 
God. L. F. C., M.D., of Chicago, requires one 
to fill out a three-page analysis blank for him 
“to get down to the roots of your psychological 
complexes.” 

Of “institutes” there is no end. Dr. F. 
R. W., of Colorado Springs, Colorado, says, 

. our final analysis of your case will not 
only help you solve your personality and voca- 
tional problems but your health and emotional 
problems as well.” The M. Institute analyzes 
personality by looking at your photograph. 
The Voeational Institute does mental testing, 
vocational analyses and occupational guidance. 
The Institute of Practical Psychology will show 
one how to “start life again with the knowledge 
of living that our practical application of psy- 
chological science can give you with the true 
happiness that will eome to you with the fine 
free use in sueeessful achievement, of those 
powerful creative forces which are lying dor- 
mant within.” 

If one prefers the personal contact of the 
“psychologist” there are many itinerant lec- 
L. A. A., M.D., will show you how to 
use “the thought foree to accomplish the most 
tor self and others.” K. M. J., “Cleveland’s 
ost practical psychologist,” demonstrates “how 
to become a mental multimillionaire, how to 
avoid a possible operation, how to develop and 
use your intuitions. The secret of success will 
be opened before your eyes.” Dr. C. K. S. 
lectures on diet, disease, the subconscious mind, 
beauty and charm. According to his announce- 
ents, one of his leetures “has been called by 
critics the most powerful discourse on psychol- 
ogy ever presented.” 

Professor D., “renowned psychic and regis- 
tered psychologist,” claims that “no matter what 
your questions, worries or problems,” he can 


turers, 
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help you. A “radio psychologist” of Fort 
Worth was making $150 to $200 daily, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, until he was arrested by 
a federal officer. Professor H. “answers any 
question.” H. B. C. is a psychologist and 
numerologist, while Margaret E. combines psy- 
chology and astrology. Madame N. is “radio’s 
most fascinating personality and nationally 
famous psychologist.” A. K. is an “Interna- 
tional Beauty Scientist and Psychologist.” 

I have barely turned the first page of my 
psychological directory, but I believe sufficient 
evidence has been presented to warrant some 
serious reflection on the part of the scientifically 
trained group of psychologists connected with 
our courts, clinies, colleges and public schools. 
The psychologists owe it to themselves to protect 
their own professional standing, but at the same 
time they have an obligation to the social order 
to protect the public in general from all varieties 
of pseudo-psychologies. 

BLAKE CRIDER 

FENN COLLEGE 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FINDINGS IS KEEPINGS—FOR THE 
LOSER 


PROBABLY most of us have been moved by the 
anguish of a small child who has lost a favored 
toy or some other cherished treasure. Many of 
us have also experienced losses of greater intrin- 
sie value, and occasionally our faith in humanity 
has been refreshed because some honest finder 
took the trouble to return the object which he 
found to its rightful owner. 

At Indian Mountain School we have at- 
tempted to place a new emphasis on an old say- 
ing by practicing “ ‘Findings is keepings’—for 
the loser.” In the main corridor of the school 
there is an attractive box attached to the side of 
the wall. In that box the observer will always 
find a collection of articles ranging from a piece 
of an airplane wing, a harmonica or a pencil, 
to jackknives, cameras, glasses or even pocket- 
books with money. In fact, during the few years 
since the box was first installed, every conceiv- 
able object capable of being put in or hung on 
the outside of the box has been an eloquent wit- 
ness of the ideal that findings is keepings not for 
the finder but for the loser. 

In order to keep some space in the box avail- 
able for new findings it has been necessary to 
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have a pupil take the responsibility of speeding 
up the disposal of accumulated articles. A loser 
always inspects the Lost and Found Box first 
after missing anything, but some of the less 
treasured objects are frequently left there until 
the inspector brings them to public notice, after 
which the unclaimed items are disposed of by 
consent of the group and in a manner approved 
by the group. The pupil responsible for the 
supervision of the box serves for five weeks and 
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at the end of that time receives public con. 
mendation if his work has definitely contributed 
to the welfare of his fellows. In this way severg| 
boys are given the opportunity during the year 
of taking an important responsibility in develop. 
ing a school thesis, “Findings is keepings—foy 
the loser.” 
WILLIAM ALFRED SitH 
INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL, 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WORK OF THE HARVARD 
COUNCIL ON HISPANO- 
AMERICAN STUDIES! 


Tue Harvard Council on Hispano-American 
Studies owes its inception and most of whatever 
measure of success it has achieved to its founder 
and director, Professor J. D. M. Ford. 

Most American Hispanists know of Mr. 
Ford’s pioneer work as scholar and teacher in 
the Spanish field proper, but not so many are 
aware of his early and continuing interest in 
Indeed, it is to 
his suggestions that we owe Coester’s “Literary 
History of Spanish America,” published in 1916, 
and Goldberg’s “Studies in Spanish-American 
Literature,” published in 1919. Both authors 
bear testimony to this in their respective pref- 
The development of the Harvard Library 
collection of Hispano-Americana is also in point. 
It is not surprising therefore that when— 
through the Harvard Fund for the Humanities— 
financial support became available at Harvard 
for a scholarly undertaking under Professor 
Ford’s direction, he chose the Hispanic Ameri- 
ean field, partly no doubt because of his own 
special enthusiasm for it and partly because of 
the sore need for organized tools and materials 
to meet the requirements of a steadily increasing 
interest in this attractive sphere of scholarly 


Hispanic-American literature. 


aces. 


activity. 

In setting up the council, Mr. Ford sought 
the aid of collaborators, chosen largely, but not 
exclusively, from among his former students, 


1 Abridged from a paper read at the nineteenth 
annual meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, New York City, December 28, 
1935. 


some of whom, like Coester and Leavitt, had 
already established reputations as critics or 
bibliographers of Hispano-Americana. The 
members of the council, in addition to Professor 
Ford as chairman and director, are: Professors 
Arthur F. Whittem and Guillermo Rivera, of 
Harvard University; Samuel M. Waxman, of 
Boston University; Alfred Coester, of Stanford 
University; Sturgis E. Leavitt; of the University 
of North Carolina; Arturo Torres-Rioseco, of 
the University of California; and the writer. 
Sefor Ratil Silva Castro, Professor Carlos 


Garcia Prada and Messrs. Maxwell I. Raphael 
and Ralph E. Warner have also collaborated in 


the work of the council. 

In an announcement published in ScHOOL AND 
Sociery for June 1, 1929, the couneil’s inten- 
tion to prepare a “bibliography of the literature 
of the New World in both Spanish and Por- 
tuguese” was announced, with the further state- 
ment: “While belles-lettres is the prime consid- 
eration, it is the intention of the council to 
include also all possible items of the domain of 
political and economic history and of the fine 
arts. . . . It is the hope of the council that all 
persons in this country interested in the history 
of Hispano-American culture will lend their 
support to this enterprise by contributing to it 
all items of information in their control and by 
calling the purposes of the council to the atten- 
tion of useful agencies in Hispanic America.” 

The bibliographies began to appear, under 
the imprint of the Harvard University Press, 
in 1931, and have been issued at more or less 
regular intervals until the publication of the 
final volumes in the late fall of 1935. 

The difficulties of the council’s task have been 








H 
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enormous, as any one having to deal with the 
field doubtless realizes. Even some of those 
members of the council who have been able to 
work on the ground have been hampered by ill- 
stocked bookstores, lack of national or other 
public libraries, private publication by authors, 
the destruetibility of much current material, the 
“out-of-print” problem and the relative dearth 
of reliable bibliographical and _ biographical 
information. 

In general, the bibliographies have been well 
received, in spite of their admitted shortcomings 
and frankly “tentative” character. Without 


exception the director’s prefaces and the fore- 
words of the respective compilers have empha- 
sized, almost to the point of tiresome repetition, 


this “tentative” character, and without exception 
have warmly invited corrections, additions and 
the filling of obvious lacunae. In spite of this, 
one or two reviewers have insisted on evaluating 
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some of the bibliographies on the basis of that 
ideally complete and accurate work that is so 
impossible of fulfilment and, having set up this 
“straw man,” never intended by Professor Ford 
or his co-workers, have proceeded to demolish 
it with gusto if not with taste. These reviewers 
have not realized that to the very extent that the 
appearance of the bibliographies in print stimu- 
lates the publication of hitherto unavailable 
material, they are fulfilling one of their func- 
tions—even though the contributor may be un- 
friendly or even unjust. The way of the pioneer 
is not always easy, it seems. One wonders 
whether some reviewers ever bother to read 
prefaces and forewords. Most of the reviews 
have been helpful, however, and some have made 
valuable contributions. 
Henry Gratrran DOoye 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


RID OUR COLLEGES OF REDS 


In the survey of radical activities in more 
than thirty major universities in the West, 
Middle West and the East made by a group of 
students, the results of which have been pub- 
lished in the Hearst papers, these startling facts 
have been uncovered : 

1—A Communist minority of 2 per cent., 
highly organized, has made great inroads on 
the Americanism of thousands of students. 

2—Communist students preach their revolu- 
tionary doctrines OPENLY on the campus. 

3—The battle-ery among these subverters is 
“BUILD A SOVIET AMERICA!” 

4—All the eollege leagues “against war and 
Fascism” are Communistie organizations whose 
purpose is to establish the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

5—All student “strikes” are DELIBER- 
ATELY ENGINEERED BY THE COMMU- 
NIST PARTY. 

6—The newly formed American Student 
Union is the OUTCOME OF A PLEDGE made 
by Gil Green, Secretary of the Young Commu- 
nist League, to his masters in the Moscow 
Comintern. 





7—The American Student Union aims at the 
abolition of the ROTC in all our colleges. 

8—Pledge cards are being circulated among 
the students never to support the United States 
in ANY WAR in which it may be engaged. 

9—Although the great body of the teaching 
staffs in our seats of learning are sound, there 
are TEN TIMES as many Red professors and 
teachers in our colleges as there were ten years 
ago—and THEIR NUMBER IS GROWING. 
* * * 

ANOTHER weakness in our colleges is the 
indisposition of the ruling faculties to dis- 
charge inefficient teachers for fear the howl will 
go up that they have been asked to resign be- 
cause of their opinions. 

Dr. James L. MeConaughy, President of 
Wesleyan University, recently declared that 
many universities are compelled to retain in- 
competent instructors with subversive views 
“WHO IF THEY HAD ORTHODOX VIEWS 
WOULD BE ELIMINATED FOR INEFFI- 
CIENCY OR BECAUSE THEY ARE ALL- 
AROUND MISFITS.” 

* * * 

THIS is a sad state of affairs when teachers 

who are not only unfit but who are Red propa- 


wea 
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gandists can hold their positions in our institu- 
tions of learning by raising the ery that they 
are being discharged because their “inviolable 
rights” are being gagged. 

It is preposterous that teachers and students 
in tax-free and State-supported institutions 
should be allowed, while claiming “academic 
freedom” under our Constitution, to spread doc- 
trines that AIM AT THE VERY DESTRUC- 
TION of that “academic freedom,” as we see 
has been the case in Russia and Germany. 

There should be a drive to rid our institutions 
of learning of all elements that aim at the de- 
struction of our form of government. 

Communism, Fascism and Nazism should be 
shown to the students as they ARE, as they 
WORK, in the countries that are under the 
heel of these systems, emphasizing particularly 
the COMPLETE DESTRUCTION IN THOSE 
COUNTRIES OF ALL FREEDOM OF 
THOUGHT AND TEACHING. 


* * * 


SUPPLEMENT and implement this drive by 
a complete COURSE OF AMERICANISM in 


all our colleges and schools. 


Teach patriotism founded on the principles 
of Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln. 

And let a patriotie Congress, when the nation 
gets one, expel from the country all subversive 
aliens, and deprive all foreign-born citizens en- 
gaged in traitorous activities of their rights of 
citizenship, so they too can be sent back to the 


lands that spawned them.—The New York 


American. 


THE CASE OF PRINCIPAL HAYWARD 

Stare EpucatTion COMMISSIONER GRAVES has 
righted an injustice by ordering the reinstate- 
ment of William R. Hayward as principal of 
Roosevelt High School and in directing a new 
trial by the full Board of Education. 

Mr. Hayward, after thirty-one years in the 
schools and seventeen years as principal of this 
school, was fired, his pension rights forfeited, 
last June. 

He was 66. Impoverished by the heavy ex- 
penses of his defense, he was too old at 66 to 
get a new position. Yet he refused the prof- 
fered privilege of resigning or retiring on pen- 
sion, preferring to risk all on vindication. 
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Obviously, the offenses charged should haye 
been of the greatest gravity to warrant so fina] 
a punishment of a man who had given such long 
service. 

It was alleged he mingled with his own funds 
money paid in by pupils for loaned or lost 
books; that he reduced the rating of a womap 
administrative assistant, causing her to be re. 
placed, after a dispute with her husband over 
$300 he had loaned Hayward. 

It was alleged he coerced a woman department 
head to lend him a $1,000 bond and to sign 4 
note for him under fear of demotion; that he 
signed time ecards for full days when he came 
only a few hours; that he poorly administered 
the schools. 

He was not convicted on the last two charges, 
As to the others, he was clearly indiscreet, al- 
though he accounted for all the money after 
audit started. The assistant administrator's 
kick seems somewhat canceled by the fact that 
her influential and wealthy lawyer-husband had 
loaned $300 to a principal who held in his hands 
the fate of his wife’s executive post entailing a 
$1,000 bonus yearly. 

It is further pointed out in Mr. Hayward's 
behalf that this administrative assistant and his 
former secretary, demoted, were principal con- 
victing witnesses. Mixed up in the whole mess 
was resentment of certain teachers over personal 
matters. 

Mr. Hayward further claimed that his suspen- 
sion without pay before trial, preceded by the 
reinstatement of the assistant administrator, 
tended to cause various persons to desert a 
“sinking ship,” creating a prejudicial spirit 
against him generally. 

He claimed he was denied permission to show 
that his practice of handling the book money 
was widely prevalent, estopping the school 
officials from firing him for a thing they had 
knowingly tolerated. 

Finally, as a serious and unwarranted injus- 
tice, Principal Hayward was compelled to ap- 
pear for trial when physicians had held he was 
too ill to do so. Education Board Member 
Carlin, trial chairman, did not mitigate the am- 
plification of harshness by declaring Hayward 
was “playing with the court” by pretending he 
was ill. 

Commissioner Graves held rightly that the 
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Board of Edueation had no right to pass so 
devastating a sentence upon a long-time servant 
on testimony taken by only three of its mem- 


bers. 


He further held that the Board erred in ae- 
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cepting as evidence earlier forced answers to 
questions made without aid or advice of counsel. 

Commissioner Graves’ decision rectifies the 
grave injustice done Principal Hayward in an 
unfair trial—The New York World Telegram. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ADMISSION TRENDS IN A LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGE OF AN URBAN 
UNIVERSITY DURING THE 
DEPRESSION 


As we read the statistics on college enrolment 
during the years since the beginning of the pres- 
ent economie depression, we observe a drop 
from the high peak established during the 
former prosperous days. The effects of this 
falling off in student population have been quite 
significant. Some institutions have had to re- 
duce their budgets considerably in order to con- 
tinue. The heavy hand of the present economic 
depression is seen in the fact that in 1928-29 
the total enrolment in ten leading American 
institutions of higher education was 197,401, as 
compared with 155,655 in 1933-34. This drop 
represents a decrease of 21 per cent. 

It may be of interest to inquire as to the 
type of student who is affected most by the re- 
duced college enrolment during these years of 
stress. Has the decrease in enrolment taken 
place at the expense of the more capable or less 
capable students? In an attempt to secure an 
answer to this question the author has investi- 
gated admission trends of the liberal arts college 
at the University of Pittsburgh for a period of 
seven years, covering the years of 1928 to 1934. 

When a student applies for admission to the 
University of Pittsburgh, his principal is asked 
to certify the “fifth” of the high-school class 


from which the student was graduated. The 
number and percentage of students from the 
respective “fifths” of their high-school classes 
has been tabulated for the college of liberal arts 
of the University of Pittsburgh covering the 
seven years from 1928 to 1934. 

It is evident to any one who has given much 
thought to the subject that the high-school “fifth” 
from which a student comes is not an absolutely 
reliable index of his capacity. 

First, the standards of the high schools vary 
considerably. A student who is in the lowest 
fifth of one high school might rank higher in 
another high school where the standards are not 
so low. Indeed, the whole matter of grading is 
so relative that it is not impossible to find in- 
stances where a student standing at the head of 
his class in his own school might rank very low 
at another school. 

Secondly, some high-school classes are so small 
that their graduates may not represent a fair 
sampling; hence the fact that a student ranks 
in the top fifth of his class may not be particu- 
larly significant. 

Finally, high-school grades (also college 
grades) are not always a fair representation of 
a student’s worth. Grades may or may not rep- 
resent actual academic achievement. Low grades 
are sometimes given for disciplinary reasons, 
whereas a high grade may be given to a student 


TABLE I 
ADMISSIONS TO THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH BY HIGH SCHOOL FIFTHS OVER 
A PERIOD OF SEVEN YEARS* 














First fifth Second fifth Upper two fifths Third fifth Fourth fifth Fifth fifth 
Yea r No. Per cent. No. Percent. No. Percent. No. Percent. No. Percent. No. Per cent. 

1928-29 160 25.00 96 14.90 254 39.44 111 17.20 65 10.10 42 6.50 
1929-30 183 31.10 98 16.63 281 47.70 101 17.15 84 14.26 41 6.96 
1930-31 76 30.94 108 18.98 284 49.74 92 16.17 70 12.30 50 8.78 
1931-32 218 34.70 141 19.10 359 57.16 120 19.10 77 12.30 26 4.10 
1932-33 143 35.00 103 25.30 246 60.29 103 25.30 36 8.80 14 3.40 
1933-34 173 39.86 107 24.65 280 64.51 74 17.05 58 13.36 7 1.61 
1934-35 188 40.80 110 23.90 298 64.60 81 17.60 64 13.90 11 2.40 





* In a few instances the high-school fifth is not known. 
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who is pleasant, affable and tends to conform to 
the regulations. We have had instances of low 
grades which merely indicate lack of motivation. 

However, the majority of the best students do 
come from the upper “fifths” of the high-school 
classes. If we use the high-school fifth advisedly 
as a measure of student capability we may throw 
some light on the type of college student, in the 
urban university, who has been most affected by 
the depression. 

Reference to Table I shows that in 1928-29 
the number admitted from the first fifth of their 
graduating classes was only 25 per cent. of the 
total; whereas the number in 1934-35 was 40.80 


per cent. of the total. If we combine the first 


fifth group with those coming from the second 
fifth—a group generally destined to do above 


average work in college—we note an increase 
from 39.44 per cent. to 64.60 per cent., or almost 
two thirds of the total class. At the other end 
of the seale, the drop in the number coming from 
the lowest fifth is represented by the difference 
between 64 per cent. and 14 per cent. 

The decrease in the enrolment of students 
graduating from the fifth fifth of their high- 
school classes is explained in part by a ruling 
requiring these students to take an admission 
examination to prove their fitness for college 
work before being admitted. This ruling went 
into effect in September, 1931, and approxi- 
mately half of those who took these examinations 
from 1931-34 were not admitted. 

The increase in enrolment of students from 
the fourth fifth of their high-school classes for 
1933-34 and 1934-35 is difficult to explain. One 
might assume that during times of economic 
stress, parents would be willing to make great 
sacrifices to educate a student who did good work 
in high school, whereas they would not take a 
chance in sending a student on to college who did 
poor high-school work. It may be possible that 
economic conditions have improved somewhat 
and parents are more willing to gamble on a 
college education for a student, even though he 
has not shown great promise in high school. 

If the situation at the University of Pitts- 
burgh is typical of liberal arts colleges in urban 
universities; in general, we may say that the 
depression has not decreased enrolment at the 
expense of superior students, but on the con- 
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trary has produced an appreciable increase jy 
the number and per cent. of such students, whey 
the total student population is considered. 

It is apparent that such a study as this one 
does not give us a complete picture of the effec 
of the depression on the education of our able 
youths. No one knows how many capable young 
people who are ambitious for college training 
have been denied the opportunity. When the 
National Youth Administration makes its pro. 
posed census of the status of all youths in the 
United States between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five more adequate information will be 
available. 

Omar C. Het 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


BowMAN, IsaiaAH. A Design for Scholarship. Pp. 
vi+185. 4 figures. Johns Hopkins Press. $1.75, 

CanBy, Henry S. Alma Mater: The Gothic Age 
of the American College. Pp. 272. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

CARDWELL, MAry G. Some Aspects of Child Hy- 
giene. Pp. vit+82. 17 figures. Pitman, New 
York. $1.50. 

CraM, Ratpo A. My Life in Architecture. Py, 
325. Illustrated. Little, Brown. $3.50. 

CrawLey, 8. L. Studying Efficiently. Pp. viii+95. 
Prentice-Hall. $0.65. 

Cross, Tom P., Compiler. Milton’s Minor Poens. 
Pp. viii+130. Illustrated. Ginn. $0.52. 

DeYoune, C. A. Budgeting in Public Schools. 
Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 

GOsLIN, Rytuis A. Dictatorship. Headline Book 
No. 3. Pp. 38. The Foreign Policy Association, 
New York. $0.35. 

HAGGARD, HowArp W. and CLEMENTS C. Fry. The 
Anatomy of Personality. Pp. xi+357. Illus. 
trated. Harper. $3.00. 

KELLY, Cora R. Up in the Attic. Pp. 28. LIlus- 
trated. Bruce Humphries. $0.80. 

LINDEMAN, EpuArp C. Wealth and Culture: A 
Study of One Hundred Foundations and Con- 
munity Trusts and their Operations During the 
Decade 1921-1930. Pp. 144. Illustrated. Har- 
court, Brace. $3.00. 

MELVIN, A. GorvON. The Actwity Program. Pp. 
ix+275. Illustrated. Reynal and Hitchcock. 
$2.90. 

MILNER, CtyDE A. The Dean of the Small College. 
Pp. 151. Christopher, Boston. $1.75. 

Morison, SAMUEL E. Harvard College in the 
Seventeenth Century. Part I. Pp. xx+360. I! 
lustrated. Part II. Pp. xiii+ 707. Illustrated. 
Harvard University Press. $7.50 each volume. 

PETERSON, FREDERICK. Creative Re-education. Pp. 
112. Putnam. $1.00. 

Raup, Bruce. Education and Organized Interests 
in America. Pp, vi+238. Putnam. $2.50. 

WILLIAMS, JESSE F. and FANNIE B. SHaw. Meth- 
ods and Materials of Health Education. Pp. 331. 
Nelson. $1.65. 
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_ TWELFTH 
EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK 


of the International Institute 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This new issue of the Educational Yearbook of the International Institute, edited by I. L. 
Kandel, is devoted to a topic which is of immediate interest to education. It gives accounts 
of the organization and activities of teachers’ associations in eighteen countries, including 
the United States, and in the Federation Internationale and the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. It deals with the contributions of such organizations to the progress 
of education, the improvement of the status of teachers, and the participation of teachers 
in politics. An account of the conflict between teachers as a body and the government of 
France deals with an issue which is specially relevant in the present American situation. 
The volume presents material which has never been brought together before. 


630 pp. Cloth, $3.70. 
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Almira Hart Lincoln Phelps 
HER LIFE AND WORK 


By Emma L. Bouzau 


A portrait of a pioneer educator, whose 
life reflects the growth of the concept of 
woman’s emancipation, and whose books give 
an interpretation of the ‘‘new’’ educational 
theories of the nineteenth century. Abreast 
of the best of her times, when not a step 
ahead, Mrs. Phelps was among the earliest to 
apply Pestalozzian methods to teaching and 
in science text-books. From the many edi- 
tions of her botanies may be glimpsed the 
history of science teaching in this country 
over a period of forty years. 


Professor Stuart G. Noble says, in the 
EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK: The book ‘‘is 
well written and beautifully edited ... [and] 
is a noteworthy contribution to the history 
of the education of women in America.’’ 


534 Pages. Illustrated. Price $3.50. 


Edition limited to 300 copies 


The Science Press Printing Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 














THE OBLIGATION 
OF UNIVERSITIES 


TO THE 
SOCIAL ORDER 


Addresses and Discussion at a Conference 
of Universities under the Auspices 
of New York University at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
November 15-17, 1932 


The volume of proceedings presents the 
mature opinions, judgments, and feelings of 
many representative educators present at this 
Conference, and constitutes an authoritative 
expression of the most advanced thought of 
today, balancing in a striking manner the 
conservatism of the historical outlook with a 
frank recognition of the desirability and 
inevitability of modifications to meet the re- 
quirements of unprecedented future develop- 
ments. The book is a challenge to all think- 
ing persons who have any sort of interest in 
advanced education—and who has not? 


500 Pages $2.00 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 
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ADOLESCENCE 


A Study in the Teen Years 


By LAWRENCE A. AVERILL 


Head of the Department of Psychology, State Teachers College, Worcester, Mass. Author of 
Educational Hygiene, The Hygiene of Instruction, Psychology for Normal Schools, 
Elements of Educational Psychology 


This is the first book in the field of adolescent psychology definitely written on a case- 
study basis. It subscribes to no single school or viewpoint in psychology; indeed, the 
author recognizes no school as contributing more than any other in the understanding 
of human behavior. His purpose in Adolescence is to present a book which views the 
young person of today as the inevitable product of the social, educational, and com- 
munity backgrounds that have produced him and that are determining his attitudes 
and conduct. This “human” view of the adolescent personality takes its place with 
the contributions which experimental and statistical research have made to the under- 
standing of the growing child. 


vi-+ 496 pages. $2.25 


Houghton Mifflin Gompany 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 




















OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


1. Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Ropert L. Kerry. Issued four times a year. 
$3.00. 

2. The Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting (1936): The Integrity of the American 
College: Addresses by Henry M. Wriston (Presidential Address); A. E. Morgan, McGill University; 
Walter A. Jessup, The Carnegie Foundation; Work and Program of the Association by Robert L. Kelly; 
The College in Social Progress from the Standpoint of the Professions: Education, Engineering, Law and 
Medicine; College Instruction in the Arts; Trends in Higher Education for Women; The Liberal College 
in the Tax-Supported University; Present Alumni Developments. Minutes, Members, Constitution. 
(Buttetin, March, 1936). $1.50. 

College Music by Ranpatt THompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical 
selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Epwarp Sarrorp Jones. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examination Questions in the Social Sciences by Epwarp Sarrorp Jones. An 
essential supplement to Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by the same author. Single 
copy $1.25; 10 copies $10.00. 

Architectural Planning of the American oe by J. Freprick Larson and Arcute M. Patmer. 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, $2.00 

College Instruction in Art by Arcute M. PatMerR ond Grace Hotton. A comprehensive survey of recent 
developments in the teaching of art in American colleges and universities. The aims, content and conduct 
of art instruction in more than six hundred institutions. Association of American Colleges. $1.00. 

The Alumni Go to College. Rutn E. Anverson, Editor. 100 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $3.00; single 
copy, 10 cents. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 




















